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INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY: 
CONTRIBUTIONS AND CONFUSIONS 


Not too many years ago Herbert Blumer characterized the 
new field of Industrial Sociology as a fad.1 He considered it 
deficient in too many ways ever to make a significant contribu- 
tion either to sociological theory or to the settlement of prac- 
tical problems. He characterized the efforts of industrial sociolo- 
gists as “... the application of a conventional stock of ideas and 
methods to a new area of interest.” * 

This application of old concepts or ideas to a new area of 
interest, however, can be a fruitful thing. I think such an appli- 
cation by sociologists to industry and industrial relations has 
given us more significant contributions than Blumer had ex- 
pected. I shall try to give a brief review of some of these con- 
tributions. 

They have not been made without difficulty, however. Some 
of the more serious difficulties I shall mention later. Neither 
have they been made only by men who are known professionally 
as industrial sociologists. Insight (particularly insight in the 
field of industry or industrial relations) is not reserved to 
sociologists. And when keen insight is given into a social situa- 
tion, I’m sure we never reject it simply because it comes from 
an economist or an office manager. 

There are two main areas in which I think insight has 
grown: one in the general area called “human relations in in- 
dustry”; the other in the area of the structure and interrelation 
of institutions. 

When scholars studying human relations in industry speak 
of “adjustment,” “equilibrium,” “integration,” ‘“communica- 
tion” they are using concepts borrowed from other disciplines. 
These concepts, as you know, can be used carelessly or with a 
naiveté that is disturbing. They can be used to dress the obvious 
in impressive language. But this should not obscure the fact 
that their application to the study of human relations in industry 
has helped to give us an understanding of human behavior that 
was not enjoyed ten years ago. 


1 Blumer, H., “Sociological Theory in Industrial Relations,” ASR, 12 
(1947), p. 271. 2 Tbid., p. 272. 
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The first concept I am interested in is that of an integration 
of work and social life which was given most attention in an- 
thropology. Anthropologists had studied and reported the close 
integration of productive systems with social life and behavior 
in primitive communities. They had been impressed by the fact 
that a man’s work was carefully organized to maintain him in 
a well defined relationship with his fellow men, that sometimes 
forms of production and exchange seemed to have no other func- 
tion but to support some social arrangement. The light this shed 
on primitive societies prompted the application of these concepts 
to our own society where the complexities of our industrial sys- 
tem normally obscured the social behavior to which our forms 
of production and exchange were related. 

As a result emphasis was placed on the social system which 
develops in and around the process of production. A man’s work 
became more clearly recognized as, not just an economic activity, 
but as a context in which a man seeks prestige, recognition, and 
the satisfactions of group life with loyal fellows. As a result, 
many of the problems of production, employer-employe relation- 
ships, morale, are seen more clearly today as rooted not in eco- 
nomic or administrative difficulties but in a shattering of the 
social relations which should have been sustained by men’s eco- 
nomic activities. 

Naturally it would be an exaggeration to attribute all of this 
to the application of anthropological concepts to industry. The 
influence of Frederic LePlay on Elton Mayo was far reaching. 
But one cannot read Roethlesberger’s Management and Morale * 
or Whitehead’s Leadership in a Free Society* without being 
aware that their analysis of modern industry was strongly in- 
fluenced by the concept of an integration of work and social 
behavior in society. I am convinced that, without it, the Haw- 
thorne experiments would not have been exploited as well as 
they were for social theory. 

A second concept, strongly influenced by Anthropology, is 
the concept of communication. This developed out of the many 
studies of culture, cultural relativity and culture and person- 
ality. It impiles that, because of the difference of cultural back- 
ground, the same situation or the same set of symbols will mean 


3 Management and Morale (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1946). 

* Leadership in a Free Society (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1937). 
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one thing fer one man, and some entirely different thing fer 
another. Thus the problems of semantics and communication 
become critical in social intercourse. 

This concept was applied particularly to the employer-em- 
ploye relationship whether employes were unionized or not. As 
we shall see later, it had attendant difficulties. But it shed a 
great deal of light on the problems of misunderstandings be- 
tween employer and employe. Employes just did not see things 
the way an employer did, and we began to see more clearly the 
reasons why. Situations were given entirely different definitions 
by each of them. How was the employer then going to com- 
municate his plans and ideas to the employe in a manner that 
would elicit the employe’s participation? The extraordinary con- 
cern about communication among management people today is 
partly the result of these ideas. And today there exists a general 
awareness of the problem which was not common ten years ago. 

It is true that much of the substance of their contribution 
seems obvious. An experienced foreman with a skill for handling 
men could have told us much of this years ago. But years ago 
the knowledge of the foreman would have been rare knowledge. 
It would have been of the nature of an art. Today that knowl- 
edge has been analyzed, given the support of observation and 
experiment, has found its way into the textbooks, is taken for 
granted as understood by many of the men in positions of leader- 
ship or supervision. In other words, what was once an art, has 
now become standardized knowledge, outlined in detail, ham- 
mered out into examples and applications. Whereas formerly it 
was a rare possession, now it is presumed to be the common 
coin of up-to-date directors of men, whether in industry or out 
of it. 

These are two aspects, therefore, of the area of human rela- 
tions where the application of concepts from other disciplines 
to new areas of interest resulted in a systematizing of knowl- 
edge that gave new insight, or at least made rare insight more 
available to many. 

The other area where systematic analysis has been fruitful 
has been the structure and interrelation of institutions. Here 
the concepts have been taken from other aspects of sociology, 
or sociological concepts have been used by non-sociologists to 
good effect. No study belongs more rightfully to a sociologist 
than the study of the influence of institutional structure on 
human behavior. And the industrial structure may well be the 
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key institution of our society. The concept of bureaucracy has 
been applied here with significant results. Merton’s “Bureau- 
cratic Structure and Anomie’’® is an excellent example of the 
skillful analysis of situation. Eugene Schneider ° offers another 
in his discussion of the conflict of interests between labor and 
management which makes objective or independent judgment 
so difficult if not impossible for students in that field. And 
Chester Barnard’s’ discussion of informal groups in industry 
is another. His suggestion that “informal” activity on the part 
of workers is a reaction of the human person against the con- 
fining effects of organization deserves the consideration of every 
Catholic scholar. We are prompted by this analysis to examine 
carefully the pressures which may be driving an official into 
decisions or a worker into unexpected forms of behavior. It has 
become much clearer that the manner in which a man reacts to 
a situation may be due largely to the structure of that situation, 
and may sometimes have little to do with ill will or good will 
at all. It is possible that a man could not be expected to see 
things differently than he does. Indeed some of those things 
which moral theologians call “attendant circumstances” of an 
act are here outlined with considerable skill. 

The same kind of analysis has been applied to an under- 
standing of unions as well as industries. Some of the finest 
insight into union behavior have come from this analysis of 
union structure with the concepts of bureaucracy or the concept 
of political organization. Much of this has been done by men 
who are not sociologists, but their significance to sociologists is 
immense. Rarely does one find a writer with the sure sense of 
Benjamin Selekman * in pointing to the influence of changing 
situations on the behavior of union leaders or managers. Arthur 
M. Ross® has given one of the finest analyses of institutional 
influences on the behavior of unions in determining wages, and 
in a relatively obscure book, Bernard Fitzpatrick *° offers some 
remarkable insights into the relationship of function to situa- 


5 R. Merton, “Bureaucratic Structure and Anomie,” in Social Theory 
and Social Structure (Glencoe: Free Press, 1949). 

6 KE. Schneider, “Limitations on Observation in Industrial Sociology,” 
Social Forces, 28 (1950), 279-284. 

7C. Barnard, Functions of the Executive (Cambridge: 1946), Chapter 9. 

8 Labor Relations and Human Relations (New York: 1947). 

® Trade Union Wage Policy (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1948). 

10 Understanding Labor (New York: 1944). 
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tion in the policies of labor unions with regard to the closed 
shop. 

On a still higher level there is a great deal of thought being 
given today to the nature of industry or the labor union within 
our whole institutional structure. Peter Drucker’s New Society" 
is certainly a book for industrial sociologists to examine. He 
analyzes the “enterprise” as an objective system, independent of 
political factors in much the same way as our own Dr. Franz 
Mueller '* analyzed the “shop” for us at our meeting in 1948. 
And Frank Tannenbaum has given us the fruit of some search- 
ing inquiry in his recent book '* which suggests that the union 
may eventually modify the whole structure of our industrial 
institutions. 

These, then, represent some genuine contributions which 
have been made in the general field which could be called indus- 
trial sociology."* 

However they have not been made without dispute and diffi- 
culty. As you realize, the concept “human relations” has been 
receiving unkind treatment for many years. Some of this criti- 
cism is directed against an emphasis in human relations studies 
which is characteristic of William F. Whyte, C. Arensberg, and 
perhaps George Homans. These men aim at an intensive inves- 
tigation of human interaction in very limited areas.’* Their 
objective is not necessarily new observation, but the use of a 
frame of reference which could represent in a unified way the 
result of all observation. They center their attention on the 
groups within an industry; observe their interactions; try to 
represent these interactions as far as possible in quantitative 
symbols. They designate: 1) the persons to be observed; 2) the 
order of interaction between them (stimulus and response) ; 
3) the timing. They prescind entirely from the content of the 
interaction. “The authors do not describe what these do, but 


11 The New Society (New York: 1940). 

12“The Social Question of the Shop,” ACSR, IX (1948), pp. 84-97. 

13 F, Tannenbaum, A New Philosophy of Labor (New York: Knopf, 
1951). 

14 Since this paper was given, a new text, Industrial Sociology, by 
Delbert Miller and William Form (New York: Harper, 1951) has ap- 
peared. In an insert on p. 10, they offer an excellent bibliography of these 
works in allied fields which have had a great influence on the development 
of Industrial Sociology. 

15 The research of Whyte and Arensberg is generally publicized in the 
review of the Society of Applied Anthropology, now called Human Or- 
ganization. 
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when and how long they do it.” “Quantity is the language of 
science, and here is quantity in human relations.” '° Whyte adds 
to interaction the other concepts of his frame of reference: 
action, sentiment, symbol. He claims the social system can best 
be analyzed as a pattern of interactions between workers, be- 
tween employers, or between both. The analysis of patterns of 
interaction he considers the best means of explaining actions 
and sentiments. The systems are analyzed in terms of equilib- 
rium and the dynamic feature is communication.”’ 

Criticism against this orientation broke into a public con- 
troversy recently between William Whyte and John Dunlop.'* 
Dunlop claims that Whyte’s scheme is entirely too analytical 
to be useful for the study of labor-management relations. He 
points out that the labor-management relationship is a compli- 
cated, dynamic process, involving complicated political factors 
in the union, social factors in the community, economic factors 
in the industry, and often factors of strong or weak personalities. 
Only by analyzing the impact of all these as “the interaction 
and accommodation of union and management in an economic, 
technological and social context,” *® can one understand the 
nature of industrial relations. The concept of communication 
he considers too limited to cope with the extent of the factors 
involved. 

Dunlop points out the inadequacy of the concept of com- 
munication. “The sytem of communications within a manage- 
ment or a union is in itself very largely a product of other char- 
acteristics of the organization and its environment.” Commu- 
nication therefore is itself a variable which, far from explain- 
ing the industrial relations situation, must rather be explained 
by it. More seriously, the concept implies that most conflict, 
lack of equilibrium so to speak, is the result of a lack of com- 
munication; that if the employer could really establish effective 
communication with his employes and between all others in the 
plant or firm, there would be greater understanding and co- 
operation. However, conflict very often arises not because there 


is a misunderstanding of common interests, but an all too clear 


16 C. Arensberg and A. B. Horsfall, “Teamwork and Productivity in a 
Shoe Factor,” Human Organization, Winter 1949. 

17 “Patterns of Interaction in Union-Management Relations,” Human 
Organization, Vol VIII (Fall 1949). 

18 “Framework for the Analysis of Industrial Relations,” Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review, III, 3 (April 1950). 

19 
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understanding of opposing interests. Effective communication 
here would not establish equilibrium, it would only aggravate 
the disequilibrium that already exists. 

I think it becomes clear from these remarks why “human 
relations” sociology, or industrial sociology has come under at- 
tack as “managerial sociology.” Let us presume for a moment 
that Whyte and Arensberg could succeed in developing a method 
of analyzing and predicting human behavior, and that they 
should succeed in developing a method of reducing human inter- 
actions to various patterns of equilibrium. It is conceivable that 
employers might arrange a pattern of equilibrium in which the 
unions would have no chance to enter. There is no reason why 
managers could not “human engineer” the unions out of exist- 
ence. This reasoning is a bit far-fetched, but it is certainly 
prompted by the orientation of Whyte’s study of human 
relations. 

This criticism of a “managerial sociology” was not restricted 
to Whyte. Dunlop also pointed out that the Hawthorne studies 
had been made in a situation in which there was no union.” 
Therefore it was confined to the study of relationships within 
the plant; and the equilibrium proposed on the basis of the 
study would be an equilibrium without a union. C. M. W. Hart ** 
pointed out the same thing and indicated that, in his study of 
Windsor, Ontario, he found that he could not give a significant 
picture of men’s behavior in the industry or the plant unless he 
constantly related that behavior to the four great institutions 
of the city’s life: the automobile plants, the UAW, the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Catholic Church. 

But the most severe criticism came in the form of a letter by 
H. L. Sheppard on “The Treatment of Unionism in ‘Managerial 
Sociology.’ Despite the ideological overtones of Sheppard’s 
letter, he does put his finger on the same sore spot which is 
generally touched in criticism of the “human relations” studies. 

In fact the interested response of management groups and 
personnel people to the “human relations” studies indicates more 
than just an academic interest in theories of human behavior. 


20 Cf. Miller and Form, op. cit., pp. 78-79, for a discussion of the 
“managerial bias” of Elton Mayo and the team that made the Hawthorne 
study. 

21“TIndustrial Relations Research and Social Theory,” Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, XV, 1 (February 1949). 

22 ASR, XIV, pp. 310-313. 
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They want contented, satisfied people who will participate vig- 
orously in their enterprise. If they can get this by “human 
engineering” instead of by a contract with the CIO, they would 
hardly be human if they turned it down. These implications are 
the burden of an article by Solomon Barkin “A Trade Unionist 
Appraises Management Personnel Philosophy.” ** Barkin inter- 
prets much of the “human relations” practice to which manage- 
ment has been converted as a practice in which “management 
selects, communicates, promotes activities to get workers to ad- 
just themselves to the logic of management.” The term “logic 
of management” is significant. If one admits a logic of manage- 
ment that is quite different from the logic of unions, effective 
communication might become a one-way street that could create 
such an acceptance by workers of the logic of management that 
they would no longer be interested in the principles of unionism. 
Thus “communication” is a concept that may become a “fight- 
ing word.” 

However, we should not overlook the fact that, for every per- 
sonnel manager whe uses “human relations” to explain to work- 
ers the logic of management, there are other intelligent and 
sincere men who are using the same concepts to explain to man- 
agement the logic of unions. In many instances this has already 
been done with telling effect. There is hope that it may continue. 

One final word may be added about the second major aspect 
of Dunlop’s criticism of the “human relations” approach of 
Whyte. It implies that when administrators are faced with the 
terrible immediacy of a strike or a breakdown in morale, they 
cannot wait until human relations studies are completed to sug- 
gest a remedy. They have to get things done quickly. This is 
certainly one of the greatest limitations of the human relations 
studies. They are not geared to immediate practical solutions. 
Dunlop’s orientation is characteristic of the men with a keen 
awareness of the practical problem of maintaining effective co- 
operation in an ordered society. It reflects the attitude of the 
administrator. Skills in this area come from a grasp of the wide 
situation and a mastery of the strategy of handling men. Indeed, 
Dunlop must be well aware of it now that he is trying to settle 
jurisdictional disputes for the AFL. 

Men with this orientation see little hope in the intensive 
studies of the narrow order of Whyte’s research. Whyte, in fact, 


28 Harvard Business Review, 28, 5 (September 1950). 
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admits that his is necessarily a long range approach. But Dun- 
lop implies that significant insights will come from men who 
try to view these situations in all their wide complexity. It 
may be that, out of this orientation, valuable theory will arise. 
Roscoe Pound never tired of remarking that many great con- 
tributions to the theory of law came from men who faced the 
problem of “cleaning up messes.” 

It is just this point that Fritz Roethlesberger makes in his 
article “Human Relations, Rare, Medium or Well Done.” ** It 
is his conviction that only a happy combination of background 
and familiarity with theoretical questions plus the constant prac- 
tice of dealing with men in the midst of pressing problems will 
lead to new insights into the science of human behavior. *° 

These marks, then, sum up the present confused state of 
study in the field of industrial sociology. The concept of an in- 
tegration of work and social behavior, and the concept of com- 
munication have both contributed much to our understanding of 
men’s behavior. And the application of the concept of bureauc- 
racy has given some good results in the study of institutions. 
However, the study of human relations may be too narrow to 
give a genuine understanding of the industrial situation; and 
communication, in certain circumstances, is open to criticism as 
an instrument of management. 


.It should be obvious that many of the ideas emphasized in in- 
dustrial sociology provide strong support for the ideal implied in 
the Industry Council Plan. I need but recall the concept of the in- 
tegration of work with men’s social life. There is much empirical 
material available now to show the need of men to create a social 
structure in which economic activities will support their social 
objectives. This is none other than the ideal of the Industry Coun- 
cil Plan. Furthermore increased knowledge of the problems of 
communication in our complex economy emphasizes the fact that 
men will hesitate to cooperate in a system in which they do not feel 
will hesitate to cooperate in a system in which they do not feel 
that they have a real stake and over which they feel they have 
no control. The Council Plan is aimed to provide the workers 
with a very real sense of participation in economic life, and an 
instrument which gives them real control with the employer 
over their economic destinies. 

24 Harvard Business Review, 26, 1 (January 1948). 


25 Cf. Miller and Form C. 4, for a discussion of the problem of scien- 
tific knowledge vs. practicality in the study of Industrial Sociology. 
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However, the work being done in industrial sociology also 
provides a great caution. The great danger of the Industry 
“>cneii Plan may be our restless effort to propose it or apply it 
before we have the competent knowledge to enable us to know 
what we are doing. Let me make two observations here. 

Research in the field of industrial relations is amazingly 
widespread. In many cases it is remarkably painstaking and 
persistent. In many scholars in the field, there is a genuine and 
single-minded devotion to inquiry and, in a sense, a great hu- 
mility before the need for fact. These men offer an example of 
the price that must be paid in study by one who wishes to under- 
stand our economic and social system; and they warn of the 
dangers of oversimplifying it. 

Therefore I would say that, in our discussions of the Industry 
Council Plan, our first need is knowledge, highly competent, 
scientific, scholarly knowledge of the social situation for which 
we may propose the Plan. This requires humility and patience. 
But humility and patience are not the least of the virtues, even 
for the practical reformer. 


Secondly, with all due respect for the practical administrator, 
the need for immediate practical solutions can be a deceptive 
stumbling block for the scholar. Administrators have always, 
and will always face the same problem. They have to get a 
working solution; they have to use whatever available knowledge 
is at hand. Frequently they do nothing else. And we all know 
the rather inhuman forms that the boasted “knowledge of how 
to handle men” has sometimes taken in the hands of practical 
_administrators before. There is a healthy inspiration in the 
willingness of the scholar to forego the satisfactions of imme- 
diate settlements and pursue the patient task of trying to put 
our knowledge of men on a scientific basis. 

The Holy Father, however, has spoken alarmingly of the 
urgency of the moment. There is no time to wait, he implies. 
That is true. But the more direction we can give to our hasten- 
ing steps through careful study, the safer will be our way. 


JOSEPH P. FITZPATRICK, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPT 
OF RELIGION 


Introduction 


The purpose of this study is a modest one: It is merely to 
investigate briefly the concept of religion as it is treated by a 
selected number of Catholic and, espcially, non-Catholic so- 
ciologists. 

The texts and reference works used for the investigation 
were selected on a threefold basis: (1) widespread classroom 
usage; (2) easy availability in libraries; and (3) frequent ref- 
erence to these books by other authors. 

These criteria were used since this study is primarily inter- 
ested in the works which the casual student of sociology or the 
non-professional sociology major will at one time or another 
come across. In a word, this investigation is interested in dis- 
covering what impression the non-professional, amateur soci- 
ologist will get of the sociological concept of religion. 

The reason for this interest is that in many secular univer- 
sities the non-religious student’s only contact with religion will 
be in an introductory sociology course. For purposes of com- 
parison, a limited number of Catholics will be used. 


The Concept 


There is much confusion in the concept of religion. The con- 
fusion seems to arise, not from the sociological methods of the 
sociologists, but from their preconceived theological convictions. 
On what should be the middle ground of empirical knowledge, 
rather than a field for theological duels, an atheist will many 
times differ fundamentally from a Christian. 

Discussing the present state of the concept of religion, Alfred 
Bertholet maintains that this conflict is due to two opposing 
approaches or schools of thought on the nature of religion: 
“the one which assumes God to be an objective essence, and the 
one which regards religion merely as one aspect of the psychic 
life of man.” ? 


1 Alfred Bertholet, “Religion,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
New York, 1931, XII, 237. 
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Both of these approaches, it might be noted, are precon- 
ceived, non-sociological notions of the concept of religion. Each 
of them rests on foundations other than the sociological. 

One of the first things to attract the attention of the reader 
in the field of the sociological concept of religion is the fact that 
a number of sociologists leave God (or gods) out of their defini- 
tion of religion, and make religion purely a natural relationship. 
As Father Murray says, “To have religion begin and end with 
man is an entirely false concept of religion.” * 

The late Professor Ellwood is representative of the diminish- 
ing number of sociologists who find no place for God (or gods) 
in their definition of religion: 


What, then, is religion...? Fundamentally it is man’s 
valuation, in an ethical sense, of his world, especially of 
that unknown part which is not covered by his work-a-day 
experience. It is a projection of man’s social and personal 
values into the universe as a whole.... It does not par- 
ticularly matter what formal definition of religion we may 
accept. We may subscribe to Professor Frazer’s definition 
that ‘religion is a propitiation or conciliation of powers 
superior to man which are believed to control the course 
of human nature and of human life’; or we may accept a 
more recent definition that ‘religion is man’s attitude to- 
ward the universe regarded as a social and ethical force.’ 
The essential thing is to see that religion arises as soon as 
man tries to take a valuating attitude toward his universe, 


no matter how small and mean that universe may appear 
to him.* 


Those of us who accept the idea that sociology is an empirical, 
’ generalizing science distinct from social philosophy and social 
theology are somewhat disappointed in the approach taken to 
religion by many of the sociologists writing in this field. The 
reason for this disappointment is to be found in their subjective 
approach to the subject-matter and the way in which they ap- 
parently interject their philosophy and theology into their so- 
ciology without making the necessary distinctions. The seeming 
unwillingness of these writers to admit the possibility that a 
religion may really be of divine origin or have supernatural 
elements in it leads them to state their own theological and 
philosophical beliefs as accepted sociological facts. 

2 Raymond W. Murray, C.S.C., Introductory Sociology, 2nd ed., New 
York, 1946, 768. 


3 Charles A. Ellwood, “Religion and Social Control,” Scientific Month- 
ly, New York, VII, October 1918, 337. 
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A brief look at the way in which some writers seem to mix 
facts and their own personal beliefs should make the preceding 
remarks clear; attempting to define religion, one author writes: 


Ordinarily one’s first reaction to the term ‘religion’ 
is to think of the powers ascribed to gods or other super- 
natural beings and man’s relations to such powers. It also 
includes any knowledge man has of a God, gods, or other 
supernatural powers and his actions in obtaining their 
favor or avoiding their hostility, and the influence of these 
recognized relations upon the control of man’s behavior as 
an individual or as a member of a group.‘ 


Continuing his somewhat Durkheimian approach to the con- 
cept of religion, the author describes the universal function of 
religion as a type of control which man exercises over his en- 
vironment, both social and physical. “Consequently,” he main- 
tains, “all religions are built upon the knowledge of the forces 
of the environment extant at the time of the development of the 
religion and upon whatever else the founders and leaders con- 
tribute to that knowledge.” 

By following such an approach, the author has wandered 
into the field of theology apparently assuming that religion is 
dependent upon man alone and leaving little or no room for the 
supernatural. The author’s statements may be discussed on 
both the levels of sociology and theology, but this is clear evi- 
dence of the way in which some contemporary sociologists in- 
trude their theological beliefs into their sociology. The author 
confirms this a few sentences later when he writes that “religion 
results from the intellectual powers of man.” ® 

There are also a number of sociologists who stress the emo- 
tional aspects of religion, making religion, for the most part, 
a kind of emotional response on the part of man to things he 
cannot yet comprehend scientifically, the implication being that 
once man understands phenomena which he did not understand 
before scientifically they must lose all religious significance for 
him. The tendency here seems to be to regard religion as an 
intermediate phase between ignorance and scientific knowledge. 
All of which is philosophical and theological speculation and not 
sociology; and it is not even good philosophy or theology. 


4In Joseph S. Roucek, and Associates, Social Control, New York, 
i947, 101. 

Tbid., 101. 

® Tbid., 101. 
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Professors Ogburn and Nimkoff represent this school of 
thought as is evident from their words that 


While it is possible to define religion as an emotional 
reaction to the mysterious or to a belief in a higher power, 
it is well to supplement such a definition with the idea that 
organized religion may be a complex of functions relating 
to many aspects or social life.’ 


Such definitions are patently one-sided and definitely not 
empirical since they do not recognize the intellectual and ra- 
tional aspects of religion. They seem to regard man as a passive 
creature under the control of emotions, and they ignore the 
empirical evidence that religion is for not a few men a matter 
of intellectual conviction and not wholly an emotional response 
and reaction. Though he does not doubt in the least the sincerity 
and intellectual honesty of the sociologists holding such opinions, 
the present writer cannot help but feel that these men are un- 
consciously allowing their own preconceived ideas to influence 
their sociological thinking. 

Certainly such definitions do not seem to result from in- 
tensive empirical research in the field of religion. At least, the 
conclusions reached do not seem to be justified by the research 
which has been done in the field. 


A third group of sociologists are those who have formulated 
definitions of religion which are the result of careful and im- 
partial study of all religious associations. This is perhaps the 
most fruitful approach for it closes the door to much personal 
speculation and reports merely what religion is in practice. It 
is this group which is leading the way in developing a true 
sociology of religion. 

Professors Timasheff and Facey offer such a description of 
religion: 


Briefly, the possession of a common creed, cult, and 
code is the bond of membership in religious associations. 
In each religious association, the members possess a com- 
mon creed, or set of religious beliefs, that is, beliefs which 
are concerned with man’s relation to a being recognized as 
The Supreme Being, called God.* 


7 William F. Ogburn and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology, 2nd ed., Boston, 
1950, 441. 

8 Nicholas S. Timasheff and Paul W. Facey, S.J., Sociology: An In- 
troduction to Sociological Analysis, Milwaukee, 1949, 163. 
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All of the various definitions which we have seen thus far, 
with the exception of the one just quoted have one thing in 
common: they all contain, either implicitly or explicitly, a value 
judgment as to the objective validity of religion. All of them, 
one way or another, reflect the personal view of their authors 
concerning religion. To the degree that these definitions are an 
expression of the definer’s personal convictions, to that degree 
they lack objectivity and value. 

The description proffered by Doctor Timasheff and Father 
Facey, however, passes no value judgment on religion; it merely 
gives an objective accounting of the elements which go to make 
up a religion — any religion — and leaves theology where it 
belongs: in the hands of the theological experts and not to the 
not so tender mercies of the sociologists. 

Professor Mueller follows this line of thinking when he dis- 
tinguishes between the various natural and supernatural aspects 
of religion and states that “It is in this human created aspect 
of religion that sociology applies and functions. From among 
the natural, empirical phases of religion, sociology selects the 
social phase.” ® 

A similarly objective point of view is expressed by Professor 
Sorokin in his definition of religion: 

Religion is a set of the ultimate values expresed in a 
credo, objectified by vehicles of a cult and socialized by con- 
duct complying with the religious norms which unite mem- 
bers into one religious group.... The ultimate nature of 
the values is another term for what others call God.... 
Being ultimate the values of religion are not only rational 
but superrational.”® 


For Catholics it will be of some interest that the empirical, 
sociological definitions given by Timasheff and Facey and Soro- 
kin come remarkably close in meaning to the authoritative defini- 
tion found in the Catholic Encyclopedia, which is more correct 
from the etymological point of view than many definitions. It 
defines religion as 

the voluntary subjection of oneself to God, that is to the 


free, supernatural Being (or beings) on whom man is con- 
scious of being dependent, of whose powerful help he feels 


®Franz H. Mueller, “What Constitutes a Sociology of Religion?” 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, Chicago, II, October 1941, 148. 

10 Pitirim A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality: Their Struc- 
ture and Dynamics, New York, 1947, 225. 
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the need, and in whom he recognizes the source of his per- 
fection and happiness. It is a voluntary turning to God. 
In the last analysis it is an act of the will.” 


From the standpoint of sociology alone there is no possibility 
of proving whether or not religion is of divine origin; and it 
is not the purpose nor the intention of this paper to prove that 
the Roman Catholic religion is divinely inspired. The purpose 
in detailing above the present tendencies among sociologists in 
their approach to religion has been to show that many of them 
are taking a theological or philosophical approach to religion 
and not a sociological one. Few of them, indeed, may boast of a 
truly objective, sociological approach; in religion, at least, they 
seem to have left their empirical approach inoperative. Doctor 
Timasheff and Father Facey have indicated, however, the path 
which sociologists should follow when treating of religion: 


It should be noted that sociology does not determine 
whether or not the object of this quest is an objective 
reality. The investigator of society encounters religious 
associations. His mental subtraction from the lives of their 
members of the interaction which goes on within them 
indicates that through their creeds, cults, and codes, they 
satisfy needs of their members which spring from a quest 
which is concerned with God. Questions relating to the 
objective reality of this quest, or to the success with which 
the various religious associations satisfy the needs related 
to it, are treated in philosophy and theology.’? 


This, it seems to the present writer, is the only valid approach 
for the sociologist; the sociologist is, by reason of his discipline, 


_ interested in the social manifestations of religion in the lives 


of men and societies and how religion affects and is affected 
by the behavior of groups and social organizations. Likewise, 
the sociologist is interested in religious association and disso- 
ciation. 

This brings us to the question of the function and purpose of 
the sociological concept and treatment of religion, commonly 
called the sociology of religion. One of the pioneer writers in 
the sociology of religion says that the task of this field is “the 
study of the interrelation and interaction of religion and society 


with special emphasis on the typology of religious groups.” ** 


11 “Religion,” Catholic Encyclopedia, New York, 1918, XII, 739. 
12 Timasheff and Facey, op. cit., 165-166. 
13 Joachim Wach, Sociology of Religion, New York, 1944, 374. 
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A similar viewpoint is expressed by Professors Wilson and 
Kolb: 


Fortunately the problem of analyzing religious behavior 
is simpler than that of trying to establish a universally 
valid definition of the nature of religion. Furthermore, 
our interest in religious behavior is restricted to its sig- 
nificance in relation to social structure. Regardless of how 
religion originated or what it means in all of its variations, 
it tends to develop into a collective activity which reaffirms 
the ultimate values and solidarity of a unified society. 
This function implies pre-existing consensus.'* 


Professor Wach finds that religious experience expresses it- 
self in three distinct ways: (1) theoretical expression, or doc- 
trine; (2) practical expression, or cultus; and (3) the sociologi- 
cal expression, or the social relationships resulting from re- 
ligion.** It might be pointed out that both the theoretical and 
practical expressions have an almost overwhelming influence on 
the social relationships and structures which result from them. 
The social organization in an area where the Roman Catholic 
religion is predominant will differ profoundly from the organiza- 
tion where Calvinism, for example, is predominant, as Tawney 
has demonstrated.’* 


An adequate sociological definition of religion incorporating 
the essential characteristics is the following, which defines re- 
ligion as 


The social institution built up around the idea of a 
supernatural being or beings, and the relation of human 
beings to them.... Every true religion involves three 
major aspects. (1) A conception of the nature and char- 
acter of divinity. (2) A set of doctrine concerning the 
reciprocal duties and obligations between divinity and hu- 
manity. (3) A set of behavior patterns designed to con- 
form to the will of God and to assure to the individual 
believer the approval of his conscience and whatever re- 
wards or freedom from penalties in this world or the next 
are included in the doctrines of his particular faith.” 


14 Logan Wilson and William L. Kolb, Sociological Analysis, New 
York, 1949, 651. 


15 Wach, op. cit., Chapter II. 
16 R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, New York, 1926. 


17 Henry Pratt Fairchild, ed., Dictionary of Sociology, New York, 1944, 
256. 
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This definition is representative of the increasingly important 
trend in sociology to treat religion objectively and to avoid the 
use of value judgments. 


Summary 


The purpose of this study — to investigate briefly sociological 
treatment of the concept of religion — has revealed that there 
are three predominant types of approach to the concept: 


(1) That type which leaves God (or gods) out of the defini- 
tion and makes religion a purely natural phenomenon. 


(2) The type which stresses the emotional aspects of re- 
ligion, again laying stress upon the natural manifestations of 
religion. This approach frequently regards religion as a sort 
of social lubricant which — though not regarded as being ob- 
jectively valid — is valuable to the group in times of emotional 
stress and crisis. 


(3) The type which seeks to study religion objectively, from 
a sociological point of view. This approach is the one which is 
leading to the development of a true sociology of religion. 


The present tendency among sociologists seems to be to de- 
velop this latter approach and to separate it from theology and 
philosophy although not completely ignoring them. 

Lastly, it has been demonstrated in the course of this study 
that there are still a number of sociologists who allow their pre- 
conceived philosophical and theological beliefs to be projected 
into their sociology. Fortunately for the future of our discipline, 


- more and more sociologists are following an objective and truly 


sociological approach. 
DONALD J. THORMAN 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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NEW TOOL FOR MARRIAGE 
COUNSELORS 


A new tool to aid Catholic marriage counselsors has been 
devised in the sociology department of St. Louis University. 
The tool is in the form of a prediction test of marital happiness 
based on religious background factors. 

The realization that premarital preparation is one of the 
greatest safeguards of success in marriage has led Catholic 
leaders the country over to spur formation of Cana Conferences 
and similar groups. Anxious to use the best helps in the field, 
some Catholic counselors have been asking their young couples 
to take the Burgess and Cottrell premarital prediction test. 
There is a definite reason, however, why greater use is not being 
made of this test. Although it is generally considered satis- 
factory in the psychological, economic and social factors, many 
of the background factors of a religious nature have been over- 
looked or ignored. To remedy this situation the St. Louis Uni- 
versity research was inaugurated. 

There was a threefold purpose to the study. In the first 
place, to discover those religious background conditions which 
occur in childhood life which are significant for happy Catholic 
marriages. Secondly, to ascertain the extent to which religious 
education and religious social activity affect subsequent married 
life; and thirdly, to find what bearing religion has upon the 
happy Catholic marriage itself. 

The procedure was as follows: a list of items which seemed 
to have some relevance to religious background factors influenc- 
ing Catholic marriages was compiled. These items were pat- 
terned upon published results of research from preliminary in- 
vestigations, notably those of Burgess and Cottrell! and of 
Terman.’ In addition to these, suggestions from technical ob- 
servers as well as educators were welcomed. The list was divided 
into items which referred to more or less impersonal matters 
on which it was assumed that information would be readily 


1 Ernest W. Burgess, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success 
or Failure in Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 

2Lewis M. Terman and Associates, Psychological Factors in Marital 
Happiness, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
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given, and items of a more intimate nature, such as those deal- 
ing with the evaluation of marriage and sex. The questionnaire 
form was so constructed that one member of a couple could 
readily fill out all the items without the assistance of the other. 
Each questionnaire was prefaced by a statement explaining the 
purpose of the study, assuring anonymity, and soliciting co- 
operation. Ten schools representing various economic levels 
were selected, and the seniors were given the forms to bring 
home to their parents. It was felt that since seniors in high 
school were taking courses in social sciences, they would under- 
stand more fully than younger students the nature of the in- 
quiry. Every group was asked to cooperate by seeing to it that 
their parents did not consult each other during the process of 
filling out the questionnaire. Additional control was provided 
by a separate envelope for both husband and wife, which was 
to be sealed as soon as the items had been completed. These two 
envelopes in turn were to be placed in a larger envelope, and 
either given to the student to return to school, or mailed directly 
to the persons responsible. Of the 1200 forms distributed, 586 
were returned with adequate information. This is the sample 
on which the prediction schedule was worked out. 

After the tabulation of the questionnaires was completed, 
each item was noted together with its association with “happy,” 
“average,” or “unhappy” marriages. The basis of this division 
was the subjective evaluation of the individuals who took part in 
the study. Percentages were worked out, and in several cases, 
contingency tables were compiled. From these data, a second 


. set of questions was drawn up — this time a premarital test of 


religious factors which would be given to those contemplating 
marriage. 

Approximately fifty questions were asked, covering religious, 
social, moral, and educational factors related to marital happi- 
ness. The findings seem to support a thesis long maintained by 
Catholic writers that, in the role of religious development, the 
family plays by far the most important part. Of the fifty ques- 
tions, the answers to twenty-three showed sufficient relationship 
to marital happiness to warrant inclusion in the final prediction 
test which was the result of the study. 

Thus marriage was more likely to be happy if both parents 
of the couple were Catholic, as this was the case in 87.4 per cent 
of the “happy’ couples, 84.3% of the “average” couples, and 
dropped to 45.5% in the “unhappy” couples. (To conserve 
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space, these percentages are placed in this order, i.e., “happy” 
“average,” and “unhappy” in the following discussion.) Favor- 
able also was an affirmative answer to the questions: “Did re- 
ligion make your childhood happier?” (79.3%, 61.0%, 77.2%); 
and “Did both parents approve of the marriage?” (76.4%; 
70.2%, 54.5%). Negative answers on these three questions were 
also highly significant for marital happiness: “Were sexual 
liberties permitted before marriage?” (6.5°7, 17.4%, and 27.2% 
admitted such liberties) ; “Were there any parental quarrels 
over religious or moral matters?” (No quarrels in 92.5% of the 
“happy,” 80.9% of the “average or below’) ; and “Were there 
any quarrels over the religious education of the children?’ (No 
quarrels, 88.5%, 72.7%, 61.8%). 

If parents regularly attend Sunday Mass and receive the 
Sacraments they are giving good example to their children, and 
presumably influencing their personalities favorably. The St. 
Louis University study bears this out, especially in regard to 
the influence of the mother. Parents’ regular reception of the 
Sacraments was favorable for marriage happiness of their chil- 
dren (Mother: 63.3%, 56.0%, 54.5%) (Father: 42.2% 39.8%, 
36.4%). Similar findings are evident regarding attendance at 
Sunday Mass: (Mother: 60.8%, 50.7%, 44.5%) (Father: 
43.7%, 39.4%, 27.3%). Some of the couples cautioned the re- 
searchers in interpretation of the Fathers’ attendance at Mass, 
since in those days (around 1900), it was not unusual for men 
to be forced to work on Sundays, and hence to miss Mass. 

Psychologists tell us today that the first five years of a child’s 
life are very important in his later development. The question 
asking whether these couples obtained their first knowledge of 
God in their home or whether they had to wait until they were 
in school was answered in the following manner: husbands who 
had received this knowledge in their childhood home (84.4%, 
83.7%, 80.0%); wives (93.5%, 77.1%, 70.0%). Of special im- 
portance also was whether these individuals had received the 
Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist at the appointed 
ages. The answers to this question were: (77.6%, 53.0%, 51.6%) 
which again shows the gradation from those who were later 
“happy” to those who were “unhappy” in marriage. 

The educational factor in marital happiness was related to 
attendance at a Catholic institution during grade school, high 
school and college. Although all of the individuals in this study 
attended grade school, only about half that number went to 
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Catholic schools. The percentage is 49.7%, 57.7%, and 54.5%. 
In high school the percentage of those who attended Catholic 
institutions was 55.0% for the “happy,” 53.3% for the “aver- 
age,” and of the ones who classified their marriages as “un- 
happy,” there were only five who attend high school; and all 
five went to Catholic schools. As has been stated, the number of 
those whose evaluation of their marriage was “unhappy” was 
very small. In college the percentage is much higher, that is 
(70.0%, 50.0%, and 50.0%). This percentage in the case of 
both high school and college was figured on the basis of those 
who attended school this far. Only 41% of the entire group 
went on into high school, and barely one-tenth of the 586 indi- 
viduals (10.05%) had at least some courses in college. 

It is noteworthy that religious vocations were much more 
frequent in the parental homes of the happily married group. 
The present study showed a total of 35 vocations in the “happy 
group,” 18 in the “average,” and 4 in the “unhappy” groupings. 
Since there is little available material on subjects of this type, 
it would be hazardous to make comparisons. However, this 
number is considerably higher than the “one vocation for every 
thousand Catholics” which is sometimes mentioned in Catholic 
periodicals. 

Questions on the reception of the Sacraments before marriage 
showed a total percentage of 97.3% of the entire group who 
received the Sacraments at least several times a year. Attend- 
ance at Sunday Mass before marriage showed (81.9%, 81.4%, 
and 72.7%) respectively. Membership in church organizations, 


_generally assumed to be an indication of the individual’s attach- 


ment to his religion, showed (81.2%, 64.5%, and 31.8%). 
Marriages according to Church regulations were definitely 
related to marital happiness. Here the percentages were 
(95.0%, 94.0% and 81.0%). In both the “happy” and “aver- 
age” divisions 77% were those of Catholics with other Cath- 
olics. The “unhappy” group was slightly lower with a rate of 
73%. It is interesting to note that while the “happy” group 
registers 9% of converts after the marriage, and the “average” 
group, 7%, there are no converts in the “unhappy” marriages. 
Even though the following factors were not as significant, 
they were included anyway since they are practices which make 
a home more thoroughly Catholic: Morning and Evening 
Prayers, Prayers Before and After Meals, Catholic Books and 
Periodicals in the Home, Week-day Mass in Catholic Grade and 
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High Schools, Religious Pictures and Symbols in the Home, and 
lastly, a topic on which increasing stress is being placed by Cath- 
olic educators, Marriage Instruction During High School 


Classes. 
These are the findings. The question naturally arises — 
will the giving of a premarital test based on this research in- 


dicate anything? To find out, the authors enlisted the coopera- 
tion of the Cana Conference in St. Louis, and the test was given 
to 184 couples, or 368 individuals. The results showed that 
fifty-five, or 14.9% of the parties had a “very high” expectation 
of marital happiness; two hundred eighteen, or 59.2% had a 
“high” expectancy; seventy-three, or 19.8% had “low”; and 
twenty-two, or 6.1%, a “very low” expectation of marital hap- 
piness. In general, the results of this test, although they include 
all four of the divisions, was skewed toward the high expect- 
ancy. Since couples attending the Cana conferences during their 
engagement are apt to be more conscientious than the average, 
this was not a surprising development. Incidentally these find- 
ings offer some refutation to the criticism sometimes heard that 
Cana Conferences are attended only by those who least need 


counseling. 
How can such a test be used? Evidently one cannot make 
ot a flat prediction that couples who scored “low” and “very low” 


should not get married. It is a possibility, however, and the 
counselor can go over the test items with the couple using the ) 
“dangerous” areas as subjects for discussion and guidance. In 
other words, the test can be used to identify hazards and pre- 
pare for them. 

The authors readily admit that further research is needed 
to refine their instrument, and they also advise that it be used 
in connection with Burgess and Cottrell’s prediction test, in } 
order to cover the social, economic, and psychological factors. 
But in the meantime, they offer copies of the test to any who 
will write them, in care of the Sociology Department of St. Louis 
University, and they hope its use will improve the scope by pin- 
pointing the difficulties in individual cases of religious marital 
counseling. 


SISTER M. MARGARET JOHNSON, O.S.B. 
Mt. Angel College, Mt. Angel, Ore. 


BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST | 


Appointment of the Reverend Raymond E. Bernard, S.J., as managing 
editor of Social Order, Catholic monthly magazine published at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, has been announced by the Reverend Francis J. Corley, S.J., editor. 

Father Bernard has been a regular contributor to Catholic magazines 
for the past five years. Publications for which he has written articles in- 
clude: Interracial Review, Columbia, American Catholic Ecclesiastical Re- 
view and AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW. In his new position, 
Father Bernard will continue writing for Social Order. 


The Third International Conference on the Sociology of Religion was 
held at Huis Bouvigne, Breda, The Netherlands, in March. The Confer- 
ence was formed in 1948 to consider the findings of the positive social 
sciences in the area of ecclesiastical and religious life and their application 
to pastoral problems and the apostolate in diverse countries. Previous 
meetings were held at Paris and Louvain. 

Papers described the state of research in the field in the several coun- 
tries represented, or presented the results of specific sociographic or socio- 
logical research undertaken, by the participants. The representative of 
the United States on the program was C. J. Nuesse, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, whose paper was devoted to the findings of American 
sociological research bearing upon the sociology of the parish. 

At the conclusion of the meetings, the following were elected to. the 
Permanent Committee of the conference: Canon Jacques Leclergq, Presi- 
dent, and Mlle. Claire Leplae, Secretary, both of the Catholic University of 
Louvain; Professor Gustav Ermecke of the Philosophisch-Theologische 
Akademie of Paderborn; C. J. Nuesse of the Catholic University of America; 
Reverend J. Kopf, O.P., of Paris; Reverend G. Talamo, S.J., of the Gre- 
gorian University, Rome; and Professor G. H. L. Zeegers of the Catholic 


University of Nijmegen. 


Reverend William E. Hogan, S.V.D., Ph.D., Reverend Sylvester A. 
Sieber, S.V.D., and Dr. Paul Mundy have been added to the faculty of 
the Department of Sociology at Loyola University, Chicago. Father Hogan 
has recently returned from the University of Pekin, China. Father Sieber 
has served as a member of the faculty of De Paul University, Chicago. 
Dr. Mundy was formerly a member of the staff of Catholic University 
of America. 


Loyola University was visited recently by eight Japanese religious 
leaders who were on a tour of American religious and sociological institu- 
tions. The group was sponsored by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. Especially interested in the School of Social Work and the In- 
stitute of Social and Industrial Relations, members of the group met with 
the Reverend Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Dean Matthew Schoenbaum, and 
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others of the faculty to discuss sociological theories and social work prac- 
tices. Although none of the eight Japanese was Catholic, they had visited 
with His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch prior to their arrival at 
Loyola. 


Dr. James E. McKeown of New Mexico Highlands University has re- 
turned from an extensive tour and study of conditions in Europe. He 
concentrated in particular on Spain. 


University of Notre Dame. Mr. Frank Metzler, who obtained his master’s 
degree at Notre Dame in February 1951, and who has been a graduate 
assistant in the Department of Sociology has become an instructor in the 
Sociology Department of Villanova College, Villanova, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. John J. Kane appeared as witness for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People in the federal court in Topeka, 
Kansas in their suit against segregation in the elementary schools. 

Mr. John Carpenter, formerly a graduate assistant in the Department 
of Sociology, entered the Congregation of the Holy Cross Fathers in 
September. 

Mr. Charles O’Reilly, who has completed his course work for the doc- 
tor’s degree, has been recalled to active service by the United States Army. 


Mr. Donald J. Thorman, a member of the Editorial Board of the 
REVIEW and of the Department of Sociology at Loyola University, Chicago, 
has been awarded an assistantship by Fordham University for work on his 
doctor’s degree. 


During the recent American Sociological convention in Chicago, Loyola 
University was host to sixteen members of the ACSS at a luncheon. 


The report of the first field season on the Yucatan Project for Sociological 
Research has been prepared, outlining the purpose, procedure, working 
arrangements, procedure and future plans of the Project. Copies of the 
report may be obtained from Dr. Allen Spitzer, San Francisco College for 
Women, 2800 Turk Street, San Francisco 18, California. 
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| BOOK REVIEWS | 


BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M., Editor 
St. Louis UNIVERSITY, ST. LouIs 3, Mo. 


Total Empire. By Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. vi+293. $3.50. 


This book is an elegantly written introduction to communism 
as exemplified in Russian policy today. By means of colorful 
word-pictures, Father Walsh not only sets forth his own expe- 
riences in the USSR, but also vividly portrays the leading figures 
of communist history: Marx, Lenin, Stalin. He also carefully 
sums up the basic tenets of dialectical materialism, supplement- 
ing them with sixteen pages of quotations. 

Considerable attention is given to the intricate questions of 
motivation, of why American citizens betray the country in 
which they enjoy so many blessings. While not belittling the 
tragic mistakes made at Teheran and Yalta, the author tries to 
find out what was really behind Roosevelt’s actions. In the last 
chapter, he squarely faces the issue of the atom bomb, which 
is inextricably involved with the larger problem of total war. 
His conclusion: justifiable self-defense permits the timely use of 
adequate weapons. 

Father Walsh points out the dangers of over-exploiting 
rhetorical flourishes, such as Winston Churchill’s description of 
Russia as “ a riddle wrapped in mystery inside an enigma.” 
Taken too literally, such an expression might produce a defeatist 
attitude of mind, making people feel that they are dealing with 
something almost supra-human. In reality, the Soviet Govern- 
ment today is nothing more than a ruthless, though extremely 
’ efficient, tyrant which can be resisted. 

Unfortunately, the author himself overworks certain literary 
expressions. His frequent use of such intellectually vague and 
emotionally poetic words as “mystical,” “mystic,” and and “mys- 
ticism” do not make for clarity and tend to endow communist 
doctrine and practice with an undeserved aura of supra-human 
power. Neither is his rhetorical flourish about ugly factory 
stacks jostling the spires of Gothic cathedrals a happy one. After 
all, it is only the misuse of capitalism which must be condemned. 
Those ugly factory stacks have made it possible for most of us 
to be alive. 

Apart from the peril of having sound facts occasionally con- 
fused with flights of rhetorical fancy, this book will serve as a 
useful introduction to communism today. The last chapter de- 
serves immediate reading. 

WILLIAM A. NOLAN, S.J. 


Institute of Social Order, Saint Louis, Mo. 
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War and Human Progress. An Essay on the Rise of Industrial 
Civilization. By John U. Nef. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1950. Pp. ix+464. $6.50. 


Professor Nef, chairman of the Committee on Social Thought 
at the University of Chicago, has published a standard work on 
the function and place of war in the society of the last five 
hundred years. His book, taken together with Professor Quincy 
Wright’s A Study of War, gives the most comprehensive picture 
of war as a political institution. 


Nef’s book is almost a general history of the period in which 
industria] civilization has arisen and grown. Because it traces 
the economic development and the progress of science and in- 
ventions as much as the history of ideas, beliefs, and convic- 
tions, it gives an elaborate synthesis of the correlations and in- 
terrelations between all these and war. 


The author divides European history into three parts: the 
first reaches from the invention of firearms to the middle of 
the 17th century; the second covers the next one hundred years, 
during which the idea of a European community came into the 
fore and war receded (although — attention diplomats ! — there 
was no reduction of armaments). The third stage is counted 
from 1740 to our time: the period of full industrialization and 
total war. It is impressive to see how material, moral, and in- 
tellectual restraints kept war down as merely one of the many 
means of political action, never trespassing its limited aims and 
endangering the very existence of society. Nef, from a deeply 
rooted Christian viewpoint, gives at the end of his book a pene- 
trating description of the devastating effects which the unre- 
stricted technological growth of modern weapons and the weak- 
ening of the traditional and basic values in our society has had 
upon humanity. It is pathetic to see to what an extent the 
earlier stages of Western Civilization had “integrated” war into 
culture whereas today the relationship between both seems to 
be reversed. 


Although as a Christian I admire Nef’s book and his thesis 
that “it is the task of the human mind and spirit, seeking for 
universality and true redemption, to win over the institutions of 
instruction, research, and worship as well as the governing in- 
stitutions,” I as a sociologist wonder if we should not look on 
our period as one of transition in which society caught and over- 
whelmed by technique has not yet developed its counterweights 
in the form of a social and political organization permitting 
space for individual freedom. Total war does not so much result 
from disregard for higher values and religion; rather it has 
come about because men could not fast enough develop the 
brakes and controls adequate for the domination of the tech- 
nological forces let loose upon us in recent years. This observa- 
tion is not a criticism: We-social scientists should be most grate- 
ful for such a universal study of one of the most important 
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social problems of our time and for the courage with which the 
author bases his thesis on Christian faith. 

RUDOLPH E. MORRIS 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Beginnings of Diplomacy. By Ragnar Numelin. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 372. $12.00. 


Dr. Numelin, the Finnish Minister in Brussels, has written 
a “sociological essay based on ethnological field researches” con- 
cerning the methods and techniques used by nonliterate peoples 
for resolving their differences and setting quarrels. This aspect 
of primitive life has hitherto been practically untouched by 
scientific investigation. The author was faced with the gigantic 
task of searching through thousands of books and monographs 
in which the object of his study is at the most given only in- 
cidental consideration. 

The author chose to define diplomacy broadly as “the main- 
tenance of peaceable relations between tribes and nations.” As 
these relations involve every phase of human existence, he found 
it necessary to inquire into all forms of social, economic and 
religious life. Although one cannot but approve of his endeavor 
to combine the sociological and the historical approaches, his 
anti-evolutionistic attitude, and his wholesome perspective on 
the problems of continuity in social life, his frequent excursions 
into and extensive discussions of the many old and new theories 
that have been advanced on these matters in the last hundred 
years make for much confusion in the mind of the reader. 

In his “prehistory of diplomacy” Dr. Numelin runs the whole 
gamut from society, government, and culture in general, to dis- 
cussions on war contacts, treatment of strangers, guests, mes- 
sengers, heralds, envoys, emissaries of war and peace, peace 
treaties and alliances, markets and trades. Of this formidable 
list the most interesting though somewhat inadequately handled 
is the chapter on “Stranger and Guest.” 

The many typographical errors in the text (they run from 
one to five or more a page throughout the book) detract much 
from an otherwise excellent book. The printing of the book in 
Denmark probably accounts for these many mistakes. 

A most gratifying contribution of the author is his excellent 
refutation of the old canard that primitive people are universal- 
ly addicted to warfare and savagery. More correct characteriza- 
tions of the primitive way of life are such designations as 
“peaceful,” “hospitable,” or even, “altruistic.” 


SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Through Values to Social Interpretation. By Howard Becker. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1950. Pp. xviii+341. 
$4.50. 
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This volume presents six of the methodological papers of 
Howard Becker, and in so doing performs a valuable service for 
the student of sociological theory and method. Becker is seen 
to have a place beside present-day systematizers of theory such 
as Merton, Parsons, Maclver, and Znaniecki. With these and 
other scientists, Becker’s theory stands squarely in opposition 
to mechanistic and positivistic sociology. The essays provide 
the necessary theoretic basis for using techniques of value anal- 
ysis in research. At a time when much is being heard about the 
proposition that sociology may be the study of ends-means rela- 
tions in action, Becker’s stout defense of this point of view, and 
his discussion of some of the related empirical techniques, makes 
for a valuable and important book. There is no claim made, 
however, that this volume of theoretic essays provides all or 
even most of the necessary directions for conducting empirical 
research in the framework which Becker provides. 

The titles of the essays are: Values as tools of sociological 
analysis; constructive typology in the social sciences; prospects 
of social change as viewed by historian and sociologist ; inter- 
pretative sociology and constructive typology ; sacred and secular 
societies; retrospect and prospect; supreme values and the soci- 
ologist, or our roles and their loyalties. For this reviewer the 
discussion of the sacred-secular typology helps in understanding 
structural changes in the urban parish; the description of inter- 
pretative sociology clarifies the emerging methodology of social 
and situational analysis; and the adaptation of social theory of 
Alfred Weber, Max Weber, Durkheim, Pareto, and others illum- 
inates the position these thinkers have in relation to contem- 
porary sociology. 

The editorial note by Howard Jensen (pp. vii-xi) is especially 
acute as an introduction to Professor Becker’s essays. The chap- 
ter bibliographies (pp. 307-332) selected by two of Becker’s stu- 
dents, are thoroughly excellent in that they form a reading list 
(heretofore lacking) for interpretative social analysis, and make 
the book highly useful as a text for courses in social theory. Its 
adaptation for this purpose can be unconditionally recommended. 


MyYRON F. LEWIS 
Washington, D. C. 


Group Life: The Nature and Treatment of Its Specific Conflicts. 
By Marshal C. Greco. New York: Philosophical Library Inc., 
1950. Pp. xvi+357. $4.75. 


Marshal C. Greco elaborates a theory of society and the 
logical implications in the psychiatric field. While these are dif- 
ferent from Freud’s, he feels they can be as revolutionary. In 
contrast to the psychoanalyst’s stress on the individual and the 
past, he emphasizes the social whole and the current issues as 
dominant influences in both adjustment and conflict. But he is 
not a Gestaltist whose highlighting of segregated wholes Ges- 
talten) seems but a form of the atomism the Gestaltist is so 
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intent on rejecting. Nor is the Marxian type of collectivism 
satisfactory to him, since only a rugged individualist could ever 
think that a part could exist for itself, that it could function in 
such a way as to constitute a threat to the good of the whole. 
He differs from Bergson’s concept of élan vital as too atomistic 
in delegating any life design to the parts of society, individuals. 
The ultimate dispenser of the ultimate design of life is the 
current whole, according to the author. Here he also parts com- 
pany with the geneticists. “For the genetic individualistic orien- 
tation there is substituted an ahistorical, group life emphasis” 
(p. 4). (The jacket blurb is erroneous and confusing in assign- 
ing to the author ‘an historical” approach.) 

Although the author concentrates on neurosis and psycho- 
therapy, his data are drawn from work with criminals and 
homosexuals as well as neurotics. The view that mental ill- 
health incapacitates one is discarded. The neurotic role, on the 
contrary, he urges, has social utility and purpose, enabling the 
individual to “do the inevitable, adjust to and contribute to 
group life’ (p. vii). A need for radical changes in present 
therapy and psychodiagnosis would follow from his theoretical 
considerations. The older orthodox methods, though not to be 
totally rejected, are suited, in his opinion, to take care of only a 
small percentage of our maladjusted cases (p. 315). “The new 
therapist will be a social engineer. He will stand [not in a 
consultation room but] in the center of those forces he must 
manipulate to effect harmony between the subject and those 
group ties related to the client” (viii). The needs of the neurotic 
patient are not in any sense out of the ordinary; what is unique 
is the means he must use to adjust (p. 283). Greco advocates 
changing the configuration of the group milieu which has made 
the neurotic behavior necessary and satisfying. 

If the original premise were correct, that current group life 
is the ultimate (“that totality without which there could be no 
_ life as we know it,” p. 89), then the other views and methods 
proposed would be consistent. However, the concrete, effective 
procedures, which he applies in an industrial setting, a private 
setting, and a Church setting, are also quite compatible with a 
dualistic view of man, which considers the human being as spir- 
itual as well as material and as having significant value in 
individual fields as well as in social. 

SISTER LEO MARIE, O.P. 
Siena College, Memphis, Tenn. 


American Society: A Sociological Interpretation. By Robin M. 
berry Jr. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. Pp. xi+ 
545. $4.50. 


In the preface Williams states that in this book he intends 
to provide ‘a reasonably compact survey of the main cultural 
and social structures of American society.” His empirical 
method is based on analytical observation of America as a social 
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system of interrelated activities, “visualized as a going concern.” 

Geography, technological resources, and population are 
treated briefly followed by analysis of certain major institutional 
patterns, groups, and structural complexes of society such as the 
family, social stratification, economic, political, educational and 
religious institutions and value systems. The three concluding 
chapters treat of American social organization, the interrelation- 
ships of major institutions and social groupings, the integration 
of a society and its changing structure in a changing 
world. 

Williams’ great contribution to sociology is a conceptual 
framework for empirical analysis taken from recent American 
sociologists and cultural anthropologists such as Parsons, Soro- 
kin, Zimmerman, Merton, Linton, Margaret Mead, and many 
others. He summarizes very well the empirical studies com- 
pleted so far and presents many provocative suggestions and 
questions for future research. His chapters on kinship and the 
family and social stratification in the United States, and value 
orientations in American society are especially good. The book 
is well documented with very comprehensive footnotes. There 
is an index of names and subjects but no bibliography or visual 
aids, charts, or graphs. It would be very useful for sociology 
majors in their readings or theory courses. For anyone inter- 
ested in a conceptual framework, tools, or methods in current 
empirical sociology this book meets a real need and should be 
a part of the library of every sociologist. 


SISTER MARY EDWARD HEALY, C.S.J. 
The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 


Social Pathology. By Edwin M. Lemert. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951. Pp. viii+459. $4.50. 


Repudiating because of their inadequacy the customary bio- 
logical and psychological approaches to social problems or social 
disintegration, Lemert in this text offers a systematic theory for 
the analysis of sociopathic behavior. 


The author devotes the first four chapters to expounding his 
theory that the direct significant factors of sociopathic behavior 
are sociological or sociopsychological in nature expressible by 
such concepts as social structure, group, role, status and symbolic 
interaction. His theory is one of social differentiation, deviation 
and individuation which he maintains can be studied from its 
collective and distributive aspects. 

In an appendix Lemert has a detailed outline whereby one 
may study deviation from four viewpoints, namely: The nature 
of the deviation; societal reaction to the deviation; the natural 
history of the deviant; and, social participation. 

Using this same outline in which he applies his earlier ex- 
pounded theory, the author discusses and illustrates with data 
culled from recent empirical and clinical data seven areas of 
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deviancy: blindness, speech defects, radicalism, prostitution, 
crime, drunkenness, and mental disorders. 

Helpful to the student are the concise summaries at the end 
of the four introductory chapters and a complete glossary. 

To those who agree with Lemert that sociology is a science 
and not a philosophy — that the sociologist must neither advo- 
cate nor condemn the discoveries he makes, this book, which 
most rigidly adheres to such a viewpoint, will undoubtedly bring 
pleasure; to others who infer from it elements of the philosophy 
of relativism (cf. page 14) it will evoke a different evaluation. 


SISTER LORETTA MARIA SHEEHY, S.C. 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey 


Problems of American Society: Values in Conflict. By John F. 
Cuber and Robert A. Harper. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, rev. ed., 1951. Pp. ix+487. $3.90. 


Cuber and Harper’s revision of the 1948 edition of Problems 
of American Society has been enlarged by the addition of several 
chapters and brought up to date by the inclusion of some cur- 
rent statistical data and a more topical discussion of problems. 
Written in a non-technical, easy style it is intended as a text 
for the one semester or one quarter course in social problems. 


The author’s frame of reference for the study of social prob- 
lems is that of the change and conflict of values and value sys- 
tems. Besides the matter usually treated in social problems texts 
they have included discussions of topics like adolescence and 
religion. There are good chapters on recreation, health and in- 
come and an interesting although somewhat hasty discussion of 
social class. The authors have covered a lot of ground in this 
book and, as is perhaps inevitable in so doing, they leave the 
impression that they have not treated their subject as thoroughly 
as is desirable. 

The book has a certain objectivity to recommend it. At 
times, however, it strays rather far from the analytical role 
that the authors say that they have endeavored to follow. In 
Cuber’s chapter on Marriage and the Family the “traditional 
family system” is gently caricatured and the tenor of the over- 
all treatment may be gauged from the statement: “There are 
still some people who would solve the divorce problem by refus- 
ing to grant anyone a divorce, simply because a great leader 
living in an opposite part of the world 2000 years ago made a 
pronouncement which could be so construed” (p. 345). 

Religion emerges as rather ineffectual and passé after Dr. 
Harper finishes with it. He finds that the “relatively unchang- 
ing obscurantism” of religious beliefs and practices brings solace 
to some, and that “... American religion intensifies and in some 
instances creates value conflicts out of which social problems 
arise” (p. 431). While there may be some truth in these asser- 
tions, a piece of scientific work should carefully and thoroughly 
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explain what they mean. Unfortunately, Cuber and Harper fall 
into the same pitfall that they point out others have fallen into, 
“... the insidious penetration of value considerations into works 
whose authors disclaim their advocacy of ...value positions” 
(p. xi). 

CHARLES T. O’REILLY 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Readings in General Sociology. By Robert W. O’Brien, Clarence 
C. Schrag, and Walter T. Martin. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1951. Pp. xvi+362. $2.50. 


Readers may be familiar with an earlier version of Readings 
in General Sociology edited by Dr. O’Brien. Changes have been 
made in the material selected for inclusion and new material 
has been added in the present paper-bound volume. While the 
authors have made their selections mostly from sociological 
books and periodicals they have also used other sources, with 
generally good results. 


Since every teacher probably has definite ideas about the 
use of readings to supplement the study of a text and lecture 
notes, there will be differences of opinion as to the value of cer- 
tain of the selections in this book. The items in the book, how- 
ever, are usually interesting, authoritative, cover the field of 
general sociology quite comprehensively, and are well worth 
having in an easily available form for students. A useful chart 
is provided to assist the instructor in correlating the use of the 
Readings with the study of any of several currently widely used 
introductory texts. 

Sociology and Science, Research Techniques, Culture, Social- 
ization, Demography and Ecology, Social Interaction, and Social 
Organization are the main divisions of the book. Social Or- 
ganization, for example, is further broken down into Institu- 
tional Roles and Status, Studies of Social Class, and Institutional 
Problems, with appropriate readings listed under each topic. 
An introduction to each of the main divisions and a brief preface 
to each selection helps to orient the students and presents them 
with thought-provoking questions. 

Some of the excerpts from articles seem overly brief. Some, 
like Lundberg’s paean in praise of social science, are of ques- 
tionable value in stimulating an objective, scientific attitude in 
the beginning student. Fortunately, these are exceptions and 
do not militate against the value of the book as a resource for 
the introductory courses in sociology. 

CHARLES T. O’REILLY 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Predicting Adjustment in Marriage; A Comparison of a Di- 
vorced and a Happily Married Group. By Harvey J. Locke. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1951. Pp. xx+407. $3.50. 
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According to the author, this ‘‘study has two distinct features 
which differentiate it from other marital-prediction studies. It 
is a comparison of marriages ending in divorce with those judged 
by relatives, friends, and acquaintances as the most happily 
married known to them, and the subjects are representative of 
the general population of a county in Indiana” (p. 1). The first 
feature is undoubtedly a contribution to sociological knowledge. 
The second feature is of limited value, since the happily mar- 
ried and divorced are almost exclusively white, native born 
Protestants. No Jews are included and only 1.8% and 2.4% 
respectively of the married men and women are Catholics, and 
0.6% and 3.8% of the divorced men and women. This limita- 
tion, however, is freely admitted by the author. 


Locke employed a schedule of nineteen items from Burgess- 
Cottrell, two adaptations from Terman’s items and eight formu- 
lated by the author. This schedule was administered mainly 
by Professor Locke and two assistants although at times three 
graduate students and eleven undergraduates from Indiana Uni- 
versity were used. This investigation did not depend upon volun- 
teer respondents, considerable efforts were made to obtain all 
scheduled interviews and in most cases such efforts were suc- 
cessful. A total of 201 divorced persons and their former mates 
were interviewed plus 123 persons from whom only one side of 
the case was secured due to distance, refusal to cooperate or 
inability to locate. The married sample consists of 200 persons 
with their respective mates plus four cases where only one side 
was represented. 

By and large Locke’s findings do not differ greatly from those 
of other studies but in certain cases he is able to demonstrate 
that there is a significant statistical difference between the hap- 
pily married and divorced and not always in those areas that 
have been long suspected. For instance, a wife’s employment 
outside the home, according to this study, was not associated 
-with marital maladjustment, although the author admits this 
matter deserves more thorough investigation. Locke found no 
significant differences between the presence and absence of chil- 
dren as this related to divorce. Unlike most investigations of 
this type Locke has devoted three chapters to personality traits. 

This book, despite its limited application to the general popu- 
lation, is of great value. It is an objective effort to study the 
differences between the happily married and divorced and con- 
tains an excellent table summarizing twelve other marital pre- 
diction studies. Its limitations, aside from those already cited, 
are those of any questionnaire or schedule method, and in some 
respects is a marked improvement over those made in the past, 
since it does furnish information on a much lower socio-economic 
group than the Terman or Burgess-Cottrell studies. There is 
an index. 

JOHN J. KANE 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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Building Your Marriage. By Rex. A. Skidmore and Anthony S. 
Cannon. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. xi+ 
639. $5.00. 


The presentation of a practical process for attaining effective 
living in personal and family relations seems to be the purpose 
of this book. The authors, who have for several years been con- 
ducting courses in courtship, marriage and the family at the 
University of Utah, bring scientific and accurate data to bear 
upon many fields which are functionally important in the de- 
velopment of family life. Information from sociology, psychol- 
ogy, medicine, mental hygiene, psychiatry, social work, health 
education, physiology, and home economics has been utilized in 
the compilation of this work. 


The presentation of current problems on marriage and the 
family is unique, since it is centered entirely around anonymous 
questions which have been presented by the students. The main 
body of each chapter develops answers to over 4,000 of these 
questions which the authors have been asked in their various 
classes. In addition, relevant scientific material and practical 
conclusions are included. The book is written in simple lan- 
guage, cleverly illustrated with cartoons, and enlivened by in- 
teresting anecdotes and case histories. 

Building Your Marriage is divided into three parts. Part 
one, entitled “Preparing for Marriage,” gives twelve chapters 
which include personality development; phases of courtship, re- 
ligious, moral, legal, and biological factors. Part two, entitled 
“Achieving Happiness in Marriage,” discusses the building of 
correct attitudes and the solving of problems which are encoun- 
tered by the young married couple. Part three, “Enriching 
Family Living,” presents the basic factors involved in child 
training as well as the discussion of resources which strengthen 
family life. 

At the end of each chapter is a concise summary of the most 
important points which have been covered in the unit. In addi- 
tion, there are questions for discussion, suggested activities, 
topics for reports, and a list of selected readings. 

Of special interest to the student would be the appendices, 
which contain marriage prediction and adjustment tests based on 
the work of Burgess, Cottrell, and Wallin. Also in the final 
chapter are included the characteristics of reliable marriage 
counselors, as well as a list of the marital counseling agencies 
in the United States. 

The book is written objectively, and the authors have tried 
to bring into the open any biases which they may possess. Cath- 
olics would not agree with statements favoring contraceptive 
measures and artificial insemination (pp. 493, 508). In general, 
however, the authors state the position of the Catholic as well 
as other denominations on all moral issues. 

This book contains a summary of the essential facts on mar- 
riage and family living for students either in high school or in 
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college. Because of its easy readability and attractive illustra- 
tions, BuildingYour Marriage will be very acceptable, especially 
as supplementary material. 


SISTER MARY MARGARET JOHNSON, O.S.B. 
Mt. Angel College, Mt. Angel, Ore. 


The Family — A Dynamic Interpretation. By Willard Waller 
and Reuben Hill. New York: Dryden Press, 1951. Pp. 
xviii+637. $5.25. 


In accepting the responsibility for revising the late Willard 
Waller’s work, Reuben Hill has done a commendable job not 
only of preserving Waller’s thesis, but also of developing it 
through the notes Waller had jotted down before his death. 
However, the work is limited by the fact that this thesis is built 
around “the middle class family” as well as by the fact that it 
is professedly limited to personal interactions. 

The imperative of stating the truth only, by having innova- 
tion wait upon scientific analysis, of “thinking things through” 
avoiding “half-knowledge” soon become dissipated in the ready 
acceptance of Freudian, behavioristic and pragmatic hypotheses 
intermingled in contradictory and confusing array. The early 
warning against moralizing also gives way to a personal value 
system and the implied system of morality. In fact, few of our 
recent books on the family are more permeated with philosophic 
concepts and hypothetical assumptions. 

It is interesting that the work is brought to a close with the 
observation that sociologists can contribute little knowledge to 
family adjustment. This at once exposes the current poverty 
of empirical sociology as well as the unscientific aspect of the 
preceding six hundred odd pages of this book. In the absence 
of adequate empiricism these pages were filled with unscientific 
assertions such as the following: generalizing from a single 

case study (73); the whole tendency of educating girls is to 
' prolong infantile irresponsibility, the patriarchal family disap- 
peared as the need for economic foremen in the family disap- 
peared (14); Goodsell’s history is “excellent” (17) despite its 
inept treatment of the medieval family; divorce has been studied 
a great deal (19) but only three works are listed, the last being 
of 1930 vintage; the study of courtship is not a science (96), 
but courtship studies are yet worthy of confidence; the sampling 
in Kinsey’s study was adequate (103); love is a sentiment 
though it must not be romantic (109); nothing but sex matters 
on the honeymoon as it is narcotized by erotic pleasure (256) ; 
ritual in the family is declining, though Bossard and Ball recent- 
ly otherwise indicated when they got some facts; anything in- 
cluding socialism will work (419) provided folkways and mores 
are changed. 

Despite its prolific weaknesses this book has several interest- 
ing summaries of currently available empirical studies and 
evaluations of the same. Few of these studies have high merit, 
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we are told; with which it is easy enough to agree. However, 
the poverty of family sociology and of this book are again 
pointed up repeatedly after lengthy discussion of many pages 
with the frank conclusion ‘“‘we do not know” the answer empir- 
ically. The discussion of conflict in marriage also serves to add 
value to an otherwise superfluous piece of writing. 


A. H. CLEMENS 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Marriage and the Jewish Tradition. Edited by Stanley R. Brav. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xiii+218. $3.75. 


This anthology of essays by fifteen Jewish authorities, in- 
cluding eight rabbis, propounds the Jewish value system in and 
through which the famed solidarity of the Jewish family is 
achieved. These values include the following: (1) Emphasis 
upon marriage as a means of sanctification in this world; (2) 
frank recognition of the sex impulse as a force for good or evil, 
depending upon the direction given, thus the desirability of early 
marriage; (3) patriarchal family system, although Jewish 
teaching has always held the husband and wife to be equals in 
the marriage partnership; (4) marriage based upon a sound 
financial basis, with provision for parental and communal help 
when needed; (5) great care in selection of mate, with tradi- 
tional emphasis upon eugenic factors guaranteeing physical and 
psychic unity with the Jewish people; (6) provisions for divorce 
in various situations, and remarriage — recognition of true adult 
love as the foundation of sound marriage insuring social control 
of “easy divorce.” 

Of particular interest to the non-Jewish reader is the thesis 
presented in this work that the sacramental theory of the Cath- 
olic Church making marriage permanent is erroneous (Felix 
Adler’s essay, pp. 139-169). This Catholic theory is fallacious 
because (1) it identifies spirituality with otherworldliness, 
whereas the Jew believes spirituality is gained through unity 
of man and woman in this world. (2) It considers the woman 
a “temptress,” although woman has never been proved to be 
more passionate than man, and thus implies that the spiritual 
relationship of the two is unilateral; but the Jew considers the 
spiritual union of man and woman reciprocal, leading both to 
sanctity. Both these arguments — very pedantically presented 
— are misconceptions of the Catholic Church’s attitude toward 
spirituality, femininity, and the nature of a Sacrament. Also, 
since some essays refer to Jewish marriage as “sacramental” 
and others refer to it as “non-sacramental,” the only objective 
conclusion that can be drawn is that (excepting the traditional 
admission of some mysterious spiritual significance) there is no 
true consensus as to the nature of marriage among Jewish 
authorities. 

Two exceptionally good essays are Moses Jung’s “Religion 
And The Home,” revealing techniques that may be used to pre- 
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pare the young to face modern secularism; and Ignaz Maybaum’s 
“Tradition That Is Living,” explaining love and marriage 
through interpretation of passages in the Old Testament. 

The specific contributions of this anthology are that it gives 
the evolution of Jewish thought on the family through the ages, 
manifests the conflict between generations in the American 
heterogenous social system, and reveals the literary, though 
mistaken for philosophical, framework in which Jewish beliefs 
are taught. But more striking to the reader is the various 
author’s unconscious presentation of the principles (however 
interpreted by individual Jews) though which their own Jewish 
unity has been constructed. This, far more than specific analyt- 
ical statements, reveals the true spirit of the Jewish people. 

ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle, Washington 


Probation and Parole. By David Dressler. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1951. Pp. viiit+237. $3.25. 


The author, formerly Executive Director of the New York 
State Division of Parole, describes this work as his attempt to 
articulate a rationale of probation and parole. Dr. Dressler for- 
mulated this full-length statement on the philosophy, administra- 
tion and process of probation and parole to assist practitioners 
in the correctional field toward an understanding of “what their 
field is, where it stands and why” (p. vii). Additionally, the 
volume aims at interpreting to the social work fraternity at 
large the salient features of these companion services as they 
relate to social casework practice. 


No one is in a position to formulate a philosophy acceptable 
to.all correctional workers. Differences in underlying philosophy 
are responsible for the divergencies in practice existent in the 
field today. Dressler considers that probation and parole have 


- two major functions, inextricably related: (1) community pro- 


tection and (2) services to individuals (p. 79). The great ma- 
jority of social workers will readily accept the premise that 
probation and parole represent settings in which knowledge and 
skill in the generic aspects of casework are needed. Divided 
opinion can be expected regarding the author’s statement that 
“in addition to understanding the data of casework, the officer 
must have a good knowledge of criminal operations, modus 
operandi of crimes, rackets, gang activities. He must be familiar 
with the procedures in the administration of justice. It is im- 
portant, too, that he be familiar with police methods of detec- 
tion and apprehension” (p. 34). 

The use of law enforcement techniques by the probation or 
parole officer has been a controversial issue for some time among 
correctional administrators. Opposing contentions appear to re- 
volve about the basic issue of whether probation and parole 
have a responsibility for public protection and whether com- 
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munity welfare has a primacy of value whenever a conflict sit- 
uation arises wherein the behavior of the probationer or parolee 
would seem to constitute a threat to the general welfare. 

Dressler holds that community welfare takes precedence. He 
explains the problem as one created by a failure on the part of 
his opponents to recognize that, in applying basic casework prin- 
ciples, consideration must be extended to the special field of 
application. He insists that probation and parole workers can 
not translate into their daily work, without qualifications, all 
of the basic concepts of social work. Dressler believes that the 
probation and parole officer must be judgmental on occasion; 
that the concept of client self-determination is applicable only 
within limits imposed by the very nature of the probation and 
parole process. 

The author devotes one chapter to a consideration of the role 
of authority in forensic casework (Ch. 9). To the “die hard” 
group among social workers who persist in a belief that author- 
ity is a negative element which automatically inhibits effective 
casework, Dressler points out that authority in present in all 
reality situations and may prove to be a positive factor if used 
constructively (pp. 121-122). 


This book merits the attention of all social workers, those 
judges responsible for administration of probation, members of 
paroling authorities and faculty personnel whose specialties di- 
rectly or indirectly embrace a consideration of the administra- 
tion of criminal] justice. 

HuGH P. O’BRIEN 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Sociometry, Experimental Method and the Science of Society. 
By J. L. Moreno. Beacon, New York: Beacon House, Inc., 
1951. Pp. xiv+220. $6.00. 


The latest publication of J. L. Moreno, the originator of the 
sociometric school in sociolgy, is a compilation of twenty-three 
previously published articles or sections of books, together with 
six unpublished articles, two addresses, and one unidentified 
article. The material is grouped under five general headings: 
Sociometry and the Experimental Method ; Group Formation and 
Social Dynamics; Political Sociometry; Military Sociometry; 
and Sociometry and Microsociology. The first two sections, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the book, present basic definitions, 
concepts, and techniques of sociometry. Little new material is 
introduced here; the usual obscurity of terminology makes it 
difficuit reading for the uninitiated. 

The crux of the book, according to the subtitle — An Approach 
toa New Political Orientation — lies in the later sections. Moreno’s 
suggestion of applying the sociometric method to the field of 
politics is discussed in an introductory article, The Function of 
a “Department of Human Relations” Within the Structure of the 
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Government of the United States. In recommending the estab- 
lishment of such a department, Moreno, in effect, advocates the 
introduction of a state within the state. “Such a department 
would be designed to become a nuclear structure of the U. S. 
government, that unit toward which the wants, the feelings, the 
decisions of the people radiate from every locality, county and 
state of the union” (pp. iii-iv). However, the function of the 
government as a whole is the harmonization, coordination, and 
ordering of the wants, needs, and desires of the people, the secur- 
ing of the common weal. In particular this is the function of 
the United States Congress, the elected representatives of the 
people whose will (in varying degrees) is expressed in the mak- 
ing of laws. 

Moreno also offers the sociometric technique employed by 
a Department of Human Relations to solve the contemporary 
problem of maintaining political loyalty and human freedom. 
The difficulty according to Moreno, is “how to combine a society 
of high freedom with a society of high cohesion...” (p. v.). 
Since the American nation suffers from “low cohesion,” i.e., is 
composed of many small dissociated groups, Moreno proposes 
to use sociometry, group psychotherapy, and psychodrama in 
order “to transform areas of low cohesion into areas of high co- 
hesion without sacrificing, however, the spontaneity and the 
freedom of the small groups” (p. v). 

The demand in military circles for valid and reliable tools 
for the evaluation of certain psychological and social character- 
istics has led to the application of sociometry and spontaneity 
testing to this field. Moreno believes these to be more appro- 
priate for this purpose than psychometric testing since they 
allow the subjects an opportunity to express themselves in re- 
gard to the social situation in which they might participate. 
sg in this field was shown by both sides during World 
. War II. 

Moreno’s theology and “‘theometry” will find as little accept- 
ance among Catholics as his evaluation of sociometry among so- 
cial scientists. In this latter connection he states that “there is 
a consensus among enlightened social scientists that the future 
of sociology depends upon the development of sociometry and 
of sociometric methods” (p. x). Although many social scientists 
presently recognize the contribution of the sociometric method 
to the field of sociology, there are few outside the “enlightened” 
circle close to Moreno who would assent to this evaluation and 
estimate of sociology’s future. 

ELIZABETH REICHERT SMITH 
Georgetown University School of Nursing, Washington 7, D. C. 


New Ways to Better Meetings. By Bert and Frances Strauss. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1951. Pp. 178. $2.95. 
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In a recent addition to the sprightly volumes issued by the 
Viking Press, Bert and Frances Strauss present a modern ap- 
proach to public discussion. Actually the book is a popularized 
version of group dynamics since it treats of the possibilities in 
discussion as a method of securing changes in group purposes, 
relationships and procedures. 

A brisk style makes reading easy. The clever chapter head- 
ings (Chapter II: What’s Wrong With Our Meetings? Chapter 
III: Once Over Lightly. Chapter IV: Can the Chairman Stop 
Being the Boss?) arouse pleasant anticipation. Humorous illus- 
trations and the frequent use of subheadings serve to keep this 
interest focused. 

Despite its popular approach, the book is based upon expe- 
rience in applying the principles of group dynamics. Here, too, 
the reader will find psychodrama, socio-drama and role-playing 
applied to the discussional situation. The brief but authoritative 
bibliography evidences the fact that the principles have been de- 
rived from scientific sources. 

The only shortcoming the reviewer notes (and it may not 
be real) is the tendency of the writers to stress types. For in- 
stance, Chapter II treats of nuisance types; most of Chapter 
VII is devoted to the same topic. To the extent that the exposi- 
tion tends to cause leaders to think that people can be typed, 
this phase of the development needs to be changed. 

For the individual who wishes to learn how to participate 
in public discussion, the book is valuable. For the unhappy vol- 
unteer leader of a parish or a civic organization who must guide 
a group untrained in discussion to competency in that respect, 
the book is invaluable. Nor would the high school teacher or 
the college instructor fail to profit from careful study of it. 

Apart from the merits of style and format, recommendation 
of the volume is based upon these features: (1) It considers 
every important aspect of discussion from its nature and pur- 
pose to its evaluation. (2) It provides practical suggestions for 
capitalizing the strengths and for eliminating the weaknesses 
commonly found in any would-be discussional group. 


AUGUSTINE G. CONFREY 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Race Prejudice and Discrimination. Readings in Intergroup Re- 
lations in the United States. Edited by Arnold M. Rose. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. Pp. xi+605. $4.50. 


The reading material in this book is so well selected that 
instructors of courses in the field should seriously consider 
choosing it as their general text. The subject matter is divided 
into five sections. Part I (Minority Problems in the United 
States) gives factual material about the various racial, ethnical, 
and religious minorities and concludes with a discussion of our 
immigration policy. In Part II the different forms of discrim- 
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ination are treated, according to the division, by now well estab- 
lished, into economic, legal, political, and social discrimination. 
Part III deals with group identification and group self-hatred, the 
institutional forms of positive group identification, and the ad- 
justment and maladjustment problems of minorities. Part IV 
is dedicated to a discussion of prejudice, starting with papers 
on the nature of race and group (ethnic) characters. The last 
part comprises a survey of the many efforts and undertakings 
aimed at an elimination of minority problems. 


The texts are not taken merely from books or articles but 
also from government and United Nations documents and from 
State Interracial Commissions and group petitions. Factual re- 
ports and findings can be found besides some outstanding dis- 
cussions of the psychological roots of our problems. Included 
also are papers which give the student a chance to improve his 
understanding of the basic social theories and concepts. 

Naturally, not everybody will be equally satisfied with Rose’s 
selection. Each of us has his personal preferences. But as a 
whole, it will serve its purpose well. Its use for courses or dis- 
cussion meetings in the field of adult education should not be 
overlooked. For people who have no time to consult libraries 
or to read many books this compilation can be recommended as 
the best available survey and summary of facts, thoughts, 
theories, and policies regarding all forms of minority problems. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Race Relations. By Brewton Berry. New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1951. Pp. viiit+487. $4.75. 


This informative volume by the Ohio State University pro- 
fessor is the ripened fruit of twenty-five years’ experience in 
the field of sociology. Like most competent writers in the field 
of race, the author emphasizes the nebulous meaning of the term 
and for his purposes equates it with peoples: “This book attempts 
to describe and analyze the phenomena which arise when groups 
of people who differ racially or culturally come into contact with 
one another.” It ranges far in space and time for data on the 
sociological processes involved. 


Dr. Berry makes no pretense of solving our race problem, 
being content to use it as one of many such in his comprehensive 
description of intergroup relations. He is as concerned about 
the history of Jewish relations, treating the subject largely in 
the prevailing post-Christian mode. A whole school of Jewish 
historians is fairer to the Christian cause, conceding, as Jewish 
Guido Kisch reports (The Jews in Medieval Germany, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1949), that Church and synagogue overtly 
representing two hostile principles, ...the two institutions nev- 
ertheless complemented one another.... Fairness also essential- 
ly permeated the relations between the Church and the Jews. 
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Despite its all-embracing claims for supremacy, despite its 
overt attempts to penetrate all domains of public and private 
life, the Church imposed upon itself limitations in regard to 
Jews which are truly remarkable.... There was a basic unity 
of thinking which converted all conflicts into a struggle between 
brethren rather than a war between strangers. 


Race Relations is competently written and would make a 
useful text. Its bibliography is up to date and quite com- 
prehensive. 

J. E. CooGAN, S.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 


A History of Medicine. Volume I: Primitive and Archaic Med- 
icine. By Henry E. Sigerist. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xxi+564. $8.50. 


It may come as a surprise to many to find the first volume 
of Dr. Sigerist’s projected eight massive tomes on the history of 
medicine reviewed in a sociological journal. The author himself, 
however, gives sufficient justification for its inclusion when he 
writes: “Methods of [natural] science are used all the time in 
combating disease, but medicine itself belongs much more to 
the realm of the social sciences because the goal is social. Med- 
icine ... endeavors to keep individuals adjusted to their environ- 
ment as useful and contented members of society ...or to re- 
adjust former patients.... Medicine actually is but one link 
in a chain of social-welfare institutions.” In a word, when we 
study the past history of medicine of any time or place we are 
in a sense probing into the social and economic structure of 
various human societies. 


The greater part of the first two chapters — Introduction 
and Primitive Medicine — sounds like a text on Anthropology. 
Paleopathology (the science of diseases which can be demon- 
strated in human and animal remains of ancient times) traces 
the ever more exact study of fossil bones and mummies. One is 
amazed to find evidences of disturbances in development and 
metabolism, senile osteoporosis, rickets, osteomalacia, acromeg- 
aly, periostitis, osteomyelitis, arthritis, tuberculosis, syphilis, 
tumors, pyorrhea, pneumonia, aud many other human ills which 
plagued the human races thousands of years ago. 

The greatest contributions of Dr. Sigerist are his attempts 
to project the medicinal practices of each society over against 
the whole cultural background as well as his recognition of 
the relationship between religion, magic, and medicine. Be it 
Hippocratic, Medieval or Modern, medicine is but part of a 
cultural whole. Dr. Sigerist in his highly specialized field has 
pointed again to the well-known lesson which anthropologists 
and sociologists have often been slow to learn, namely, that each 
aspect of a society’s way of life is “part of its cultural pattern 
and must be studied within that framework.” 
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The book is beautifully illustrated with 48 pages of plates. 
SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, IIl. 


The Parish and Democracy in French Canada. By Archbishop 
Maurice Roy. Toronto: The University of Toronto Press, 
1950. Pp. 37. $0.75. 


The Archbishop of Quebec delivered the Gray Memorial 
Lecture at the University of Toronto. It is here published in 
fourteen pages of English text, together with the French ver- 
sion, and a short introduction in both languages by the Uni- 
versity President. 


In a democracy “each individual is to take an active part by 
assuming responsibilities hitherto left to but a few citizens.” 
The lecture demonstrates two aspects of democracy in the parish: 
the extent to which parishioners exert control, and the main- 
tenance of people’s organizations. 


The French-Canadian parish is a corporation, made up of 
pastor and wardens. It owns the church property and handles 
the finances; it may even limit the authority of the bishop in 
decisions concerning the parish. The parish priests are the 
primary sponsors of the cooperatives and the professional asso- 
ciations found in many parishes. They encourage the people 
to form credit unions, agricultural, fishing, house-building and 
woodcutting cooperatives, farmers’ unions, employer associa- 
tions, and labor syndicates. 

The sociological value of the archbishop’s lecture is its indi- 
cation of the pliability of the parochial system. The historical 
experience of trusteeship in the United States parishes has 
effectively prevented lay authority. The lack of a sense of com- 
munity in our parishes presents an obstacle to social and eco- 
nomic organizations which the French-Canadian parishes do not 
experience. 

Jos. H. FICHTER, S.J. 
Loyola University of the South, New Orleans 18, La. 


An Introduction to Statistical Analysis. By Wilfrid J. Dixon and 
Frank J. Massey, Jr. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1951. Pp. x+870. $5.50. 


The authors of this introductory text in statistics — both 
teachers of mathematics at the University of Oregon — have 
achieved the difficult objective of providing an introduction to 
statistics for the layman in mathematics. The only mathematical 
ability assumed of the student is a knowledge of “algebraic addi- 
tion, subtraction, and multiplication,’ which is a decided ad- 
vantage for both teachers and students. Yet this is not by any 
means a Statistics-Self-Taught type of text for it relies heavily 
upon competent classroom explanation and: clarification. Pre- 
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pared as a text for the basic statistics course, which is usually 
taken by students of the physical and social sciences simul- 
taneously, the approach employed is somewhat different from 
that of the standard texts in the field. There is, for example, a 
strong emphasis throughout on the understanding and use of 
statistical techniques and on the experimental testing of sta- 
tistical assumptions, while the mathematical theory of statisti- 
cal processes is generally ignored. 


The first nine chapters treat of basic concepts and analysis 
such as, measures of central value, sampling, normal distribu- 
tion, statistical inference, and variance; the remaining ten are 
concerned with the more advanced problems of correlation, co- 
variance, analysis of large and small samples, nonparametric 
statistics, and sequential experiments. Students interested in 
the techniques and possible uses of mechanical tabulation de- 
vices will find the detailed explanations in the chapter on “‘mac- 
rostatistics” very helpful. The value of this book as a classroom 
text is considerably enhanced by the inclusion of a glossary of 
terms at the end of each chapter (although one wonders why 
the authors did not include definitions of the terms), as well as 
discussion questions, class exercises, and a section on special 
statistical problems based on the chapter content. The seventy 
pages of special purpose tables in the appendix provide a very 
useful reference for research purposes. 


One or two important limitations in this book should be 
mentioned. The introductory chapter is poorly done, especially 
in its treatment of basic definitions and distinctions. The ex- 
planations given tend to be confusing if not misleading. From 
the sociologist’s point of view the book’s most serious defect is 
its very inadequate treatment of scientific sampling. An elab- 
orate discussion of the use of random numbers is hardly a com- 
plete substitute for an intelligent development of sampling theory 
and methods. 

The sociology teacher will undoubtedly find this book a very 
useful addition to his reference shelf, but he will not be tempted 
to use it as a text for his course in social statistics. 


THOMAS J. HARTE, C.Ss.R. 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Contemporary Economic Systems. Revised Edition. By Earl 
R. Sikes. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1951. Pp. 
xii+756. $4.75. 


Professor Sikes begins this excellent description and evalua- 
tion of typical economic systems by giving a quick overview of 
the inner workings of an unplanned free enterprise system. He 
shows how the price mechanism serves as a gauge to be read by 
entrepreneurs when laying plans for initiating or expanding 
production and by resource owners in deciding where to sell 
their resource services. The same price mechanism, aided by 
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progressive taxation, distributes the income so generated among 
the participants in the productive process, and in turn decides 
how the goods produced are to be allocated among the income 
receivers. 


In actual practice the unregulated economic system does not 
operate so smoothly. The price gauge in some industries is 
sticky ; resources may be prevented from moving to the produc- 
tion of goods which people want most; and worst of all, re- 
sources from time to time must endure periods of enforced 
idleness. 


But what are the alternatives? After outlining the history 
and theoretical background of various types of socialism, Pro- 
fessor Sikes describes how other systems try to do the same job. 
For instance, although the British Labor Party plans to nation- 
alize only the key twenty per cent of British industry, the 
British economic system departs sharply from the free enter- 
prise ideal by reason of the comprehensiveness of the planning 
indulged in by the government. So far, democratic socialism in 
Great Britain depends for the most part upon the voluntary 
cooperation of workers and business men; but insofar as plan- 
ning is allowed to supersede the price system, freedom of choice 
becomes more and more restricted. If people cannot indicate 
their preferences through the market and sell their resource 
services to the highest bidder, these economic decisions must be 
made by some kind of planning board. Planning of this kind 
has been carried to the ultimate in Soviet Russia, and Professor 
Sikes shows in detail how freedom of choice and action has de- 
creased in direct proportion to the comprehensiveness of the 
planning. 

Although intended as a textbook, this volume can be read 
with pleasure by the general reader. The style is clear, and the 
presentation objective and unemotional. 


MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Introduction to Economics. By Henry William Spiegel. New 
York: The Blakiston Company, 1951. Pp. x+605. $?? 


Professor Spiegel has written this book as a companion to 
and preparation for his Current Economic Problems (1949). 
His method of organizing the material is unusual, but probably 
very effective for teaching purposes. Before he gets to Chapter 
5, the author has given the reader a general introduction to the 
study of economics, together with an explanation of money and 
banking and of that banking function, an understanding of 
which is essential even for the beginning student — the creation 
of bank deposits. 

After a chapter on standard concepts such as supply and 
demand, the author introduces the reader to the great aggre- 
gates such as gross national product, national income, consump- 
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tion, saving, etc., and describes their interrelationships, their 
behavior, and the corresponding effects on the economy. 

Only after presenting this general Keynesian view of the 
economy and its operation, does the author turn to the con- 
sideration of the individual firm and its adjustment to different 
types of market situations (chapters 10 to 17), and of the in- 
dividual person as a resource owner, recipient of income, and 
consumer (chapters 18-24). The final section of the book dis- 
cusses relations between different economies and the role of gov- 
ernment in economic life. 

The presentation throughout is clear and easy to grasp, with 
the possible exception of chapter 13, which not only seems un- 
necessarily involved but even lacking in accuracy (e.g., the weird 
definition of marginal cost of factors, p. 305-7). He also makes 
several slips in defining and illustrating the propensities to con- 
sume and save (p. 162) and wrongly assumes that disposable 
income differs from personal income only by the amount of in- 
come taxes (p. 163). 

The author’s treatment of the distribution of wealth and in- 
come and of wages and employment is excellent and will be of 
particular interest to the sociologist. Chapter 17 which discusses 
the extent to which business men know their marginal costs 
and marginal revenue and allow these considerations to enter 
into their calculations adds a touch of realism which the general 
reader often feels to be lacking in textbooks on economics. 


MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Great Issues: The Making of Current American Policy. Edited 
by Stuart Gerry Brown. New York Harper & Brothers, 
1951. Pp. viiit+578. $3.00. 


The purpose of this book is “to provide undergraduate col- 
lege students with such informaion and interpretation as seems 
essential for understanding the great issues of the world in 
the mid-twentieth century....” Unfortunately, this worthy ob- 
jective is not attained, mainly because Great Issues offers scant 
documentation for its facts and interpretations. While refer- 
ences and footnotes can easily be overdone, in a book of this 
kind they are indispensable. How otherwise is the alert in- 
structor to get his students to read critically? Certainly, the 
mere word of the essayist (no matter how great an expert he 
may be) is not enough for the scientific study of modern 
problems. 

The point here made is not that Great Issues abounds in 
errors or distortions, but that it does not afford the student 
with means to check “essential information” for himself. For 
example, we read on page 446: 


. The more than two billion dollars’ worth of material 
aid given to Chiang Kai-shek’s regime since V-J Day 
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had been used on both the propaganda and actual 
battle fronts more effectively by the Communists than 
by the Nationalists. 


Many experts would flatly deny both the alleged facts and the 
interpretation here placed upon them. Without suitable docu- 
mentation, such statements have no scholastic value. 


Much of the material on China appears to be given an un- 
realistic interpretation. On page 466, we learn that “Russian 
forces withdrew from Manchuria before American forces with- 
drew from North China.” This “fact” is cited as a point in 
Russia’s favor. But on page 540, a different contributor (there 
are six in all) offers the student a more hard-headed explana- 
tion: “In China the Red Army withdrew from Manchuria in 
such a way as to make it possible for the Chinese Communist 
armies to take over as the Russians left....” Unfortunately, the 
average undergraduate college student will not ferret through 
the intervening seventy-five pages in order to associate the two 
sentences. 


It is very doubtful whether the undocumented essay style 
can produce an effective college textbook on controversial issues. 
Certainly, this book does not prove the opposite. But it does 
contain some excellent essays, especially those on the Soviet 
union. 

WILLIAM A. NOLAN 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


World Tension. The Psychopathology of International Relations. 
Edited by George W. Kisker. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1951. Pp. x+324. $5.00. 


The jacket promises more than the book contains: it is not 
“a pioneering and penetrating study of modern man,” nor are 
the twenty-two participants in the symposium among “the 
world’s leading psychologists and psychiatrists.” The text is 
repetitious, the contributions highly uneven; some contributors 
of the historical, economic, and social background of their 
respective countries, while others give a general psychological 
theory on group tensions, without any reference to the state of 
affairs in their particular area. Most of the psychological ob- 
servations merely repeat what has been said in far more scien- 
tific terms at many congresses and in many publications. Per- 
sonalities, schools, and events which have proven really out- 
standing in the development of group psychology and its appli- 
cation to International Relations are not mentioned at all (e.g., 
H. S. Sullivan, E. Fromm, Washington School of Psychiatry, 
and the 1948 International Congress of Mental Health). 

Nevertheless, the book brings together certain valuable ma- 
terial and thoughts. The essay on Guatemala offers an analysis 
of the social-economic situation in that country, probably new 
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to most of us. The essay on Ireland is good and reveals a rather 
shocking lack of achievements in the fields of production im- 
provements, agriculture, and social organization. But both 
articles deal only lightly with psychology. The article on Italy 
is of special interest because the author describes public opinion 
in Italy toward the United States; it shows once more how little 
has been done so far to bring about a better mutual understand- 
ing between nations and, in particular, to make America better 
understood by the others. 


Very pertinent are some remarks by the author of the article 
on South-Africa (p. 232): “The title of our book is one that 
fits well with the American dream, the belief in a plastic human 
nature...a modern and slightly toughened-up form of the old 
belief in the natural goodness of man... .” There is much to this 
criticism as far as the book under review is concerned; it is 
rather primitive and superficial, has no theoretical foundations, 
does not study the inte: relations between institutional and psy- 
chological factors in group dynamics. The title itself, “psycho- 
pathology” of international relations, is ambiguous and unscien- 
tific. But all this has very little to do with the “American 
dream.” Psychology and sociology are much more advanced in 
our country than this book indicates. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Cinderella of Europe. By Sheila M. O’Callaghan, M.A. (Oxon). 
New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 199. $3.75. 


Do you believe it reasonable for the United States and Eng- 
land to consider Russia democratic, but not Spain? Miss O’Cal- 
laghan would answer with an emphatic“NO.” In order to make 
her opposition understandable, she has written Cinderella of 
Europe, with its subtitle, Spain Explained. It is easily one of 
the most devastating books to appear recently in the field of 
international affairs. In order to dispel the notion that democ- 
racy was present in the Spanish republic initiated in 1931 she 
quotes chapter and verse from the men prominent in the move- 
ment to prove that the name “republic” was a misnomer for the 
government which permitted utter anarchy to prevail in Spain 
until the Franco opposition asserted itself. 


The author proves, from German documents, that a break 
developed between Hitler and Franco as early as October 1940. 
She gives evidence to indicate that Russia’s influence in par- 
ticular has barred Spain from membership in the United Na- 
tions. She believes that the average manual worker is better off 
in Spain than is his counterpart in England. She questions 
“democracy” as it is understood in England. She maintains, 
with much supporting evidence, that the papal encyclicals have 
profoundly influenced government in Spain. She admits of evils 
in Spain, but argues that many of them would disappear if more 
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nations would trade freely with Spain. We strongly recommend 


- this detailed treatment as a corrective for erroneous ideas held 


by many Americans. PAUL KINIERY 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Culture Worlds. By Richard J. Russell and Fred B. Kniffen. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. xviii+620. $6.00. 


Culture Worlds is not only the most recent but is also an out- 
standing publication in the field of anthropogeography. This 
volume has filled the greatly desired and long felt need for a 
book on regional cultural geography that could be presented to 
students as a preface to the study of the principles of geography. 

The authors’ general plan throughout has been to take the 
regional natural landscape first, and then show how man, in 
response to his natural environment, has superimposed his cul- 
tural landscape pattern upon the natural. The natural factors 
of landform, climate and the like thus become vivid and mean- 
ingful, for they are accepted as factors with which man must 


_ work to fashion his cultural pattern. The migrations of man, 
_ past and recent, are carefully illustrated and traced in a very 


interesting manner. 
Of notable mention is the excellent introduction which out- 


_ jines the general plan of presentation; it is followed up with 
_ the Polar World and its interesting and simple cultural pattern 
_ that can be readily understood by the reader. Moreover, the 


chapters of Europe follow, with their cultures that are not too 
foreign to most readers. Hence, the least known cultures are 
reserved for the time that the reader has become familiar with 
the plan of presentation. Maps, tables, and other illustrations 
are excellent and up-to-date. 

This book should be of value to the casual reader as well as to 
the student. It is written in a manner that will make it a usable 
volume for years, for because of its nature, it will not be out- 
dated for some time. JOHN W. CONOYER 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Full Circle. By Loretta R. Lawler. Washington: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1951. Pp. xi+243. $3.00. 


Full Circle, or The Story of the National Catholic School of 
Social Service, pays tribute to and conserves the remarkable 
record of pioneers in Catholic education for professional social 
work. In the foreword, His Excellency, Bishop Michael J. 
Ready, writes that this is “a story of great men and women 
whose piety and sacrifice and intelligence and perseverance and 
joy in serving God and Country should inspire countless others 
to carry on their work.” It was a Paulist, Reverend John J. 
Burke, a member of the National Catholic War Council, which 
later became the well know National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, to whom the credit belongs for initiating in 1917 a train- 
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ing program in social action for Catholic women. Thirty years 
later, in July 1947, the National Catholic School of Social Service 
merged with the Catholic University School of Social Work, to 
be known henceforth as the National Catholic School of Social 
Service of Catholic University. In the wake of those three 
decades the names of Monsignor William J. Kerby, Monsignor 
John A. Ryan and Miss Agnes Regan stand out preeminently 
but one may not overlook the intelligent heroism of the deans 
and faculty of the School as it progressed from a training center 
to meet an immediate and specific need to an accredited school 
of professional social work with the highest academic standards. 
The story is told in a light and pleasant manner and will interest 
not only devoted alumnae of the School biit Catholic social 
workers everywhere. ALOysIus H. SCHELLER, S.J. 


Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The Operational Code of the Politburo. By Nathan Leites. The 
Rand Series. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1951. Pp. xv+100. $3.00. 


The few pages of this guide to the political behavior patterns 
of Soviet leadership give the reader more knowledge and infor- 
mation than he could find in the most elaborate treatises or 
source books. The completely new method of collecting and pre- 
senting the data as tried out in the study under review, how- 
ever, is possible only under the premise that political planning 
and action of the Politburo is based exclusively on rational con- 
siderations and always as perfectly carried out as intended. 
Whether this premise is correct or not, is a question neither 
asked nor answered by our author, who seems to take it for 
granted. The historical record certainly proves him right. Emo- 
tions have apparently never, at least never in decisive questions, 
interfered with policy planning in Russia; and even divisions in 
power factions within the Party which have undoubtedly oc- 
—— have not diverted the over-all policy from its original 
goals. 

Dr. Leites tries to interpret Soviet foreign policy in the 
light of the rules “which Bolsheviks believe to be necessary for 
effective political conduct.” He distinguishes three categories 
among these rules: first, those which come from Lenin’s and 
Stalin’s writings and can be quoted; second, those which are 
implied in the whole Bolshevik system and easily recognizable 
as such; third, those which are operative in the Soviet orbit 
without being easily detected. By looking at the field of political 
action from twenty different perspectives, Leites has listed for 
each of those situational complexes a certain number of basic 
rules which he backs up with quotations. At the end of each 
chapter he cites examples of recent Politburo behavior and 
tries to correlate them to the respective rules. There are chap- 
ters on “Means and Ends,” “Perseverance and Flexibility,” “De- 
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ception,” “Violence,” “Conduct in Defeat and Victory,” “Re- 
treat,” “Deals,” and so on. At the present time, with apparent 
changes in Russian policy from war-like threats to peace over- 
tures and back again, the observer will be better equipped for a 
correct evaluation of Soviet behavior if he carefully studies this 
code analysis. 

Useful as this book is, we would not be entirely satisfied if 
the author did not promise us a “complete documentation of the 
Bolshevik and Western sources” from which he has drawn in 
his study. It is of interest to notice that Leites’ book is the first 
publication of the Rand Corporation, a nonprofit organization, 
serving mainly the government and its various agencies. Most of 
the work is classified. But there are several publications forth- 
coming. 

It would be of value if many social scientists studied this 
research paper which has very little in common with a book. 
It is entirely impersonal, has no literary ambitions, and has the 
flavor of a doctoral dissertation in chemistry. We should work 
out more of such situational analyses in social and political 
science. RUDOLPH E. Morris 


Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Through Eastern Eyes. By Henry van Straelen. Loveland, 
Ohio: Grailville, 1951. Pp. xiii+162. $3.50. 


While written primarily to help future missionaries achieve 
a better understanding of the peoples of the Orient and their re- 
action to Christianity, there is much of value in this volume 
to anyone interested in intercultural relationships. With the 
keen observation of a scientist and the clear-cut mind of a 
Westerner, the author has studied Asiatic peoples, their phi- 
losophy, their value systems, their customs, and in particular, 
their reaction to the West. It might at times be disconcerting 
to see ourselves as others see us, but it is at least an indispens- 
able step in obtaining objectivity in the study of American 
society. 

Throughout the book Father van Straelen emphasizes the 
fact that to understand a culture one must know it as a whole. 
In the seven chapters no attempt is made to cover this whole 
culture but only to isolate from it those features most consonant 
with the purpose of the book. Of special interest to sociologists 
is the treatment of the status and role of Oriental women and 
of the national character and family system of the Japanese. 
The author borrows extensively from Oriental literature and 
shows a great familiarity with it. The illustrations show 
examples of contemporary Christian art from the Orient and 
Africa. Many of them are masterpieces. A good bibliography 
adds to the value of this excellent introduction to Oriental 
culture. MARGARET M. BEDARD 


College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Social Case-Work in Great Britain. Edited by Cherry Morris. London: 

Faber and Faber, 1950. 12s. 6d. 

This collection of short articles by British practitioners in medical, 
psychiatric, family and other areas of casework should be of value to 
American social workers who are interested in the activities of their foreign 
colleagues. Although written, in part at least, to appeal to a popular 
audience, it presents enough of the historical background, development, 
and present status of social work in Great Britain to provide Americans 
with a picture of British social work that ordinarily is not readily available 
in the United States. 

Each of the selections was written by an experienced person in the 
field of family casework, medical casework, psychiatric casework, proba- 
tion, moral welfare (e.g., work with unmarried mothers), or child care. 
In addition there are good chapters dealing with the relationship between 
casework and social work in general and an interpretation of what case- 
work does in practice. The final chapter discusses some problems in 
training, and prospects for the future; the whole gives a balanced account 
of what is being done in Britain. A book like this is evidence of the basic 
identity of principles underlying social work, regardless of where it is 
practiced. CHARLES T. O’REILLY 


Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps. By Elinor Lipper. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery, 1951. Pp. xii+310. $3.50. 


Few people have for so long a time survived the horrors of Soviet 
slave labor camps. And fewer still could write about them with the re- 
straint shown by Elinor Lipper. Unquestionably, the most amazing thing 
about this autobiography is its lack of bitterness. It is a simple, unadorned 
account of the wretched existence spent by women who became politically 
disagreeable to the Russian Communist leaders. 

Several pages are devoted to the “accuracy” of Owen Lattimore’s 
report on conditions in Siberia as well as to Henry Wallace’s superficial 
and unprincipled comments on the same region (pp. 111-16). 

Truly a most readable and worthwhile book. 

WILLIAM A. NOLAN 


The Soviet State. By Harry Best. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
Pp. vii+448. $6.00. 


Even the introductory warning of the author that this book does not 
aim at presenting new facts, but only his own sociological appraisal of 
old ones, fails to prepare the reader for what is to come. The Soviet State 
is an amazing concoction of fact and fantasy, of throttled fear and 
hesitant hope. 

In the final chapter, we find most puzzling contrasts, e.g., paeans in 
honor of “the vast experiment of which the world had dreamed,” of “the 
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serious, whole-hearted efforts put forth there to make the life of the 
masses more tolerable,” of “the efforts to have a people physically hearty 
and sound, and as far as possible free from illness and frailty.” We also 
find there such bewildered queries as “What was...the meaning of the 
periodic blood purges...? Could it be that in the new Russia political 
prisoners were subjected to greater hardship and cruelty than in the old’’? 

The mere fact that the author puts this last appraisal in the form 
of a question is the best review of his own work. There are, unfortunately, 
many similar question marks throughout the book. 

WILLIAM A. NOLAN 


The Catholic Book of Marriage. By Philip Christopher M. Kelly, C.S.C. 
New York: Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc., 1951. Pp. xi+295. $3.00. 
For the sociologist this exposition of the ideals of Catholic marriage 

will have only incidental value. In both design and substance Father 

Kelly’s little book will appeal mainly to young Catholic couples contem- 

plating marriage. For this group it will serve admirably not only as a 

spiritual companion and guide for the wedding itself, but it will provide 

an almanac of family virtues which can in every Catholic home be a 

constant source of inspiration and rededication. Father Kelly’s counsels 

for success and happiness in marriage anticipate many of the practical 
difficulties and dangers which the young couple may encounter. These 
cover a wide range of questions and problems and though their resolution 
is primarily referred to the religious rights and obligations of the marriage 
partners, practical insights mark every page. The critical reader may 
note an unhappy tendency toward repetitiveness, a pedantic tone, and the 
absence of any immediate connection or linking up of the book’s several 
parts. These facts notwithstanding, the message and spirit of the book 
will profitably attract the attention of all. 

JOHN D. DONOVAN 


Depth Psychology, Morality and Alcoholism. By John C. Ford, S.J. Wes- 
ton, Mass.: Weston College Press, 1951. Pp. 88. $1.00. 


Father Ford presents considerable evidence that many professional psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists “reject or doubt Depth Psychology at least 
in its fundamental concepts of the Freudian unconscious and the uncon- 
scious motivations which are supposed to pervade the conscious life of 
normal people” (p. 31), and hence concludes that the direct testimony of 
conscience is a better criterion of subjective morality than depth psychology. 

Within this framework he studies the problem of the moral respon- 
sibility of the alcoholic who is defined as “the excessive drinker who gets 
into serious difficulty with his drinking and who generally cannot stop 
drinking, even if he wants to, without outside help” (p. 45). Practically 
all authorities agree on the compulsive character of the alcoholic’s drink- 
ing, as well as on the probability of a physiological basis (though not yet 
adequately identified) of alcoholism. Father Ford thinks there is also a 
spiritual basis. All this leads to the conclusion that alcoholism is a triple 
disease — of the body, mind, and soul. And, on the score of moral respon- 
sibility, “since his condition and his craving are pathological we should 
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tend to be lenient...; and in the final analysis the judgment must be left 
to a merciful God” (p. 76). 

In this monograph, a reprint from the Proceedings of The Catholic 
Theological Society of America, the author has added another commendable 
link to his series of commentaries on the moral aspects of social problems. 


Roads to Agreement. By Stuart Chase. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1951. Pp. xiv+250. $2.75. 


In popular and very readable style, Stuart Chase sketches rapidly 
the findings of social psychology, anthropology, psychology, and semantics 
insofar as they pertain to harmonious group relations. 

Group dynamics monopolizes the spotlight, closely followed by the 
techniques for promoting better labor-management relations. The success- 
ful human relations program of TVA is described, although the “how” 
cannot be treated since no scientific analysis of that phase of the venture 
is thus far available. In one of the last chapters, applications are made 
to international relations, especially U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations; this is prob- 
ably the least optimistic chapter in the book. 

From his study the author distills five principles which appear to have 
validity in the practical area of reducing conflict: the principles of par- 
ticipation, group energy, clear communication lines, facts first, and the 
principle “that agreement is much easier when people feel secure” (p. 235). 

Intended as “ari experiment in integration,” the book admirably ful- 
fills its purpose of drawing together “techniques of agreement from widely 
distant sources” to keep the student, and particularly the layman, aware 
of advances on many fronts. 


The Return from Babel. By Gerald M. Spring. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. Pp. xxvi+188. $3.50. 


Communism, Capitalism, and Cosmopolitanism have not provided ade- 
quate answers for international problems but have rather intensified chaotic 
conditions. What is needed is an “Interpreter Class” to reconcile opposing 
viewpoints and to prevent conflicts by foreseeing them. This group will 
arise when the Middle Class becomes articulate; they will effect the com- 
promise which is the key to successful living. Such is the message of this 
volume, which is strongly humanistic in its approach. 

In providing the “Interpreter Class” (limited to males only) with 
guideposts along the road back from “Babel,” Spring proposes that we be 
tolerant of prejudice (p. 114), reject universal morality in favor of morality 
based on experience (pp. 92 and 115), preserve some segregation (p. 124), 
and recognize that race and nationality create a feeling of coherence which 
cuts across national boundaries and which should be encouraged (p. 20). 

With much of this many sociologists cannot agree although some of his 
other signposts point in the right direction — a spiritual revolution, decentral- 
ization of power, rejection of nationalism in favor of regionalism, industrial 
democracy, and living up to democratic principles at home and abroad. 

Granted that a reform of society is needed, this book does not provide 
an entirely satisfactory approach, although parts of it represent advanced 
thinking on world affairs. 


PERIODICAL REVIEWS 


GORDON C. ZAHN, Editor 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


“Civil Rights In America,” The Annals, v. 275. May 1951. 


These one hundred and sixty-one pages devoted to a careful evaluation 
of the present status of civil rights in America constitute a significant 
and timely contribution on the part of the editors of the Annals and the 
many contributors to this issue. The impression left with the reader upon 
completion of this thorough treatment of a vital contemporary problem is 
that there is a definite promise of improvement in one civil rights “area” 
and an equally definite danger of retrogression in another. For, while the 
efforts aimed at the elimination of unjust discrimination against racial or 
religious minorities have made some headway, the pressures of the troubled 
international situation have brought about new attacks upon the civil 
rights of political minorities under the guise of “security” measures. In 
his statement of the problem, Dr. Robert E. Cushman comes to the disturb- 
ing conclusion that, on the basis of the 1951 “balance sheet” of our civil 
liberties, ‘““we seem to be moving into the red.” 

Four areas of concern involving civil rights are given consideration, 
but major stress is understandably given to the two already mentioned. 
The treatment of “Civil Rights in Labor-Management Relations” is an 
interesting discussion, but the two gentlemen writing on opposite sides of 
the fence seem to be reaching rather far afield to fit the familiar Taft- 
Hartley vs. Wagner Act controversy into a civil rights framework. Roger 
Baldwin’s summary of “The International Outlook for Civil Rights” suffers 
from a suggestion of unreality when taken in the context of a world 
divided into two mutually-suspicious and seemingly irreconcilable armed 
camps. Perhaps one should take more comfort from the wide area of in- 
ternational agreement represented by the achievements listed by Mr. Bald- 
win. Unfortunately, the preceding development of the sadly inadequate 
and incomplete accomplishments with respect to inter-religious and inter- 
racial understanding (to say nothing of the threats posed by the various 
“loyalty” and “security” programs) serves to dull the optimism Mr. Bald- 
win’s article might otherwise have inspired. 

Racial and religious justice is given extensive treatment. Of special 
value is Will Maslow’s article, ‘Prejudice, Discrimination, and the Law.” 
Careful distinctions are made between prejudice and discrimination, and 
students of social control will be impressed by his discussion of “the con- 
formity factory” in both upholding present discriminatory action patterns 
and, by the same token, giving hope for the success of proposed legislative 
programs for reducing or elminating such patterns. 

Under the section heading, “Protection of Civil Rights Through Gov- 
ernment,” are discussions of the various efforts to obtain guarantees of 
fair employment practices, fair educational practices, equality of access 
to places of public accommodation, and the somewhat more special pro- 
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cedural rights involved in criminal justice. Four articles deal with the 
Supreme Court as the “protector” of civil rights — under the separate 
aspects of freedom of expression, freedom of religion, criminal justice, 
and equal protection of the laws. Mr. Pfeffer’s treatment of the school 
controversy (in connection with “freedom of religion’) will prove disap- 
pointing to Catholic readers in that it is based on a postulate that “com- 
plete separation of church and state is an integral and unseverable part of 
religious freedom.” 

The two articles in this section carrying the greatest impact for this 
reviewer were E. W. Kenworthy’s “The Case Against Army Segregation” 
and Jasper B. Shannon’s “Political Obstacles to Civil Rights Legislation.” 
The first is a. startling revelation of the Army’s refusal to abandon its dis- 
criminatory practices, and the “empirical approach” adopted by Mr. Ken- 
worthy proves much more effective than most of the more emotional appeals 
that have been devoted to this particular failure of democracy. That the 
present Congress (which has gone to extremes to sneak a UMT measure in 
through a cellar window) offers little hope for improving the situation is 
shown clearly by Shannon’s revealing study of the partisan and sectional 
considerations that have made a political football out of the legislative 
program to which both parties supposedly committed themselves in their 
1948 platforms. It is a dismal commentary on the political integrity of our 
national legislators to read that only 47 per cent of the Democrats and 41 
per cent of the Republicans in the Senate (of the 81st Congress) supported 
“the only practicable device by which civil rights legislation could have 
been passed.” 

Many readers might disagree with Shannon’s wry observation that 
civil rights of Negroes and whites could be equalized in a way not an- 
ticipated by the civil rights advocates (“The behavior of the Eighty-first 
Congress pointed in the direction of the abolition of civil rights for both 
white and colored, so equality might be attained in the garrison state if 
not in the welfare state.”) Nevertheless, the section headed “Protection 
of Civil Rights Against Government” is timely indeed. The threats to civil 
rights constituted by the “garrison state,” the loyalty programs, and the 
assorted state, national, and private “anti-subversive” crusades are dis- 
cussed in four challenging articles. An unspoken confidence that the Su- 
preme Court would stem the dangerous tide when it finally spoke on the 
constitutionality of the Smith Act pervades this section. One wonders if 
these writers might not have brought a greater intensity to their articles 
had they foreseen the actual decision and its aftermath of wholesale arrests 
of Communist party officials which are now matters of public record. 

In summary, this issue of the Annals is a creditable job and one which 
should serve as valuable reference material or as a background for class- 
room discussions of current and imminent events. Controversial issues 
are involved; and, while disinterested objectivity may not prevail in all 
instances, the articles will furnish a challenge to all who would seek to 
perfect and protect civil rights in Amreica. 

GORDON C. ZAHN 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
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Baerwald, Friedrich, “The Labor Encyclicals Today,” Thought, 26(101) : 
165-79. Summer 1951. 


In this stimulating article, the author compares the principles set forth 
by Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI in the “labor encyclicals” in the light 
of the peculiar circumstances of the times in which they were written. 
He then makes suggestions for modification and practical application of 
these principles in our own time and points up the need to improve current 
methods of studying and interpreting these principles. Particular note is 
taken of the fact that the necessity for preserving a unified front in the 
face of the current threat of communism has superseded the problems of 
domestic differences between capital and labor, problems which constituted 
one of the main concerns of the labor encyclicals. 

The idea of the “industry council plan” which was not mentioned in 
Rerum Novarum was given much attention in Quadragesimo Anno. On 
the other hand, the discussion of the role of unions and of the require- 
ments they must fulfill in order to make possible participation by Catholics 
must necessarily go back to Rerum Novarum because the fundamental prob- 
lem of unionism today is closer to the situation of 1891 than to the peculiar 
circumstances of the fascist era. 

Both Leo XIII and Pius XI were primarily concerned with the Chris- 
tian existence of people involved in the modern industrial situation. The 
problem of our age is to work out ways in which the contemporary need 
for large-scale organization can be reconciled with the urge of people to 
maintain their sense of identity and function in a system largely char- 
acterized by impersonal operations and institutional interests. 

Baerwald’s article is timely and informative. His suggestions are 
practical and worthy of consideration by social scientists and all others 
who are interested in the functioning of human relations in the modern 
economy. 

ANN QUIGLEY LYNN 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Bernard, Jessie, “The Conceptulization of Intergroup Relations,” Social 
Forces, 29:243-251. March 1951. 


Contemporary research into intergroup relations has come largely 
from psychologists who consider intergroup relations as a function of the 
subjective relationships between individuals. The psychological approach 
in the study of one type of intergroup relationship has led to the equating 
of conflict with prejudice, hostility, and aggression. Causation of conflict 
has frequently been conceived in terms of stereotypes and threat orienta- 
tion. Such an analysis of intergroup conflict has been basic to practical 
attempts to improve intergroup relations through greater interpersonal 
contact between members of the groups involved. 

The sociological approach to the study of conflict as a form of inter- 
group relationship views conflict objectively as occurring only in those 
situations in which there is a fundamental incompatability between the 
goals of the groups. Of the subjective concepts considered above, only that 
of threat orientation can be related to the objective consideration of con- 
flict; however, a threat may exist in the minds of the group members 
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where actually the pursuit and realization of the goals of one group may 
have no effect on the ability of the other group to achieve its goals satis- 
factorily. Stereotypes, prejudice, and hostility seem to arise from con- 
flict rather than lead to it and serve as weapons in intergroup conflict. 

The sociologist conceptualizes intergroup relations as being in the 
relational order, i.e., not independent of the individuals who comprise the 
groups; however, they are distinct from inter-individual relationships. In 
analyzing intergroup conflict the sociologist must be able to determine 
objectively whether incompatability of goals actually exists or is merely 
the product of the minds of the group members. It is quite possible that 
programs designed to improve intergroup relations will achieve little suc- 
cess until they reconsider their premises as to the nature of intergroup 
relations and intergroup conflict. 

The author of this article follows a noticeable trend in recent so- 
ciological theory of attempting to disentangle a single concept from many 
other ideas which have become equated or interwoven with it. Little excep- 
tion can be taken to her conceptualization; however, one may question 
whether those groups which she considers as possibly being involved in 
intergroup conflicts are actually groups, or whether they are merely cate- 
gories or nominal aggregates of individuals who have similar physical, 
economic, or other such characteristics without possessing either a common 
purpose or a structure for the accomplishment of their purpose. Insofar 
as the values of men are the subjective cause of conflict, members of the 
groups involved must place a similar value on the aim of the group to 
lead to intergroup conflict. Understanding these values and objectively 
considering their incompatability with the vaules of other groups should 
lead to sociological findings of considerable importance. 


ELIZABETH REICHERT SMITH 
Georgetown University School of Nursing, Washington, D. C. 


Brophy, Liam, “Is Sociology a Science?” Social Justice Review, May 1951: 
45-7. 


Mr. Brophy of Dublin, Eire, poses the title question and answers, 
with flowers, in the negative. In doing so he leans heavily on a posthumous 
work of Wilhelm Dilthey. After some rather mournful reflections on the 
“unquestioning faith the modern world has in the scientific method,” he 
proceeds to depict Compte’s scheme, note its congeniality with Mill, Spencer, 
Darwin, and Marx, their theories and works and then summarizes Dilthey’s 
devastating refutation of the “artificial fabrication” that Sociology “must 
ever remain.” Mr. Brophy suggests that this might be a far happier — or 
at least more stable — world if Marx and Freud had taken careful note of 
Dilthey’s admonitions. 


With a special nod in our direction, Mr. Brophy says: 

Nowhere has the science of vital statistics reached greater pre- 
cision than in America. But as Prof. R. S. Lynd has warned, an 
accumulation of social data does not automatically solve the prob- 
lems of class war, social justice, dying cultures, or distribution. But 
when the Sociologists think they have all the answers to every human 
problem and insist on putting their scientific methods into effect, 
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a Servile State begins to take shape. And in that State many things 
will be pruned away to make for an all-over stream-lined efficiency 
— as, for instance, such things as human liberty and the love of 
God. 


The author seems blissfully unaware that the subject matter of 
science can be things other than non-human phenomena and that Sotiology 
has come a long way since the day of Compte, et al, even if persons who 
arrogate the term exclusively to themselves and their own works are ad- 
mitted Positivists. Mr. Brophy might look about before he shoots his 
strawman full of holes. Are there no Sociologists in Ireland? Has he 
never heard of the ACSS? Or of the works of any of its members? 


SISTER Mary LiGcuori, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago 40, Ill. 


Spaulding, Irving A., “Serendipity and the Rural-Urban Continuum,” 
Rural Sociology, 16(1) :29-86. March 1951. 


The existence of “folk songs” dealing with urban industrial themes and 
similar in idiom, tune and verse form to those dealing with rural themes 
opens the way to a critical re-evaluation of the “rural-urban dichotomy” 
and “rural-urban continuum” concepts. The creation of folk songs has 
usually been regarded as a specifically rural characteristic and one of the 
rural-urban differences upon which the dichotomy-continuum approaches 
depend. Cultural diffusion and culture lag explanations do not account for 
the widespread uniformity in musical idom or the universality of occurrence 
irrespective of environmental setting. An important field for study is in- 
dicated which would focus attention on the fact that “in the construction 
of their non-agricultural environment the behavior of the urban-dweller 
was performed in accord with the same principles by which the behavior 
of the rural-dweller was performed.” 

The stress on “differences” has already been weakened by present 
changes in “city” and “country” which have tended to favor the continuum 
approach over the dichotomy. It has been possible, to some extent, to sig- 
nify extent of rurality (or urbanization) instead of merely resorting to 
classification. Beyond this, however, is seen a general change from Aris- 
totelian to non-Aristotelian “mode of thought.” In keeping with this transi- 
tion away from absolute categories, the social scientist might find con- 
structive value in the amplification of the “frame of reference” with which 
he works. This could be done by conceptualizing “social system” as “a 
group of individuals mutually involved in an environmental context and 
interacting with each other at a higher frequency than with non-members 
when the system is in operation.” This would open an area of research 
devoted to the evaluation of manifestations of human behavior in terms of 
their similarity in significance to the operation of the social system with 
which they are implicitly involved. 

Spaulding’s emphasis on the need to study similarities in human be- 
havior within environmental contests is well taken. It is not so clear 
that the value of studying differences has diminished to the extent in- 
dicated or that the transition from Aristotelian though is as far advanced 
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(or desirable to the extent that its development should be furthered by 
the social scientist) as he indicates. (“Serendipity,” for those unfamiliar 
with this particular bit of jargon, is defined by Robert K. Merton as “the 
discovery through chance by a theoretically prepared mind of valid find- 
ings which were not sought for.’’) 
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9:30 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


11:30 a.m. 
12:30 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. 


8:30 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 


PROGRAM 
FOR 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1951 


Mass. Shrine of the Immaculate Conception . 
Registration 

Panel on the Workshop Method in Intergroup 
Education 

Discussion led by Reverend Paul Hanly Furfey, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Meetings of various ACSS Committees 

Meeting of the Executive Council 

Social Theory 

Chairman: Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Some Antecedents of Sociology” 

Reverend Ernest Kilzer, O0.S.B., St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Collegeville, Minnesota 

“Comte in Retrospect” 

N. S. Timasheff, Fordham University, New York, 
New York 

Sociology of the Family 

Chairman: John J. Kane, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 

“Some Practices and Problems in Marriage Coun- 
selling Today” 

A. H. Clemens, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Second speaker to be announced 

Reception by Catholic University of America 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1951 


Mass. Shrine of the Immaculate Conception 


Industrial Sociology 

Chairman: Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri 

“The Industry Council Plan as a Study in Social 
Organization” 

Reverend Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., Fordham 
University, New York, New York 

“American Catholic Contributions to the Interpre- 
tation and Implementation of the Encyclicals” 
Reverend George G. Higgins, Department of Social 
Action, NCWC, Washington, D. C. 
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11:30 a.m. Business Meeting 


1:30 p.m. General Session 
Chairman: Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois 
“Presidential Address” 
Reverend Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 
College Sociology 
Chairman: Sister Mary Gabriel, G.N.S.H., D’ You- 
ville College, Buffalo, New York 
“What Should Be the Contribution of Sociology 
to the Liberal Arts Programs?” 
Roy J. Deferrari, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
Panel Discussion 
Moderator: Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., La Salle 
College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
High School Sociolgy 
Chairman: Sister Mirmian Therese, S.N.D., Notre 
Dame High School, Chicago, Illinois 
Student Session 
Chairman: Gordon Zahn, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 
Sociology in the Seminary 
Discussion Leader: Reverend Joseph L. Kerins, 
C.Ss.R., Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, New York 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1951 


Mass. Shrine of the Immaculate Conception 
Sociology of the Parish 

Chairman: Reverend Charles McCarragher, C.S.C., 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Reverend Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, Louisiana 

John D. Donovan, Fordham University, New York, 
New York 

Social Movements 

Chairman: Clement S. Mihanovich, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri 

“The Role of the Catholic Sociologist in the Cold 
War Against Communism” 

Reverend William A. Nolan, S.J., St. Lowis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri 

“The Sociology of World Community” 

Clement Jedrejzewski, St. Francis College, Brook- 
lyn, New York 


Meeting of the Editorial Board and Research 
Council 


8:30 a.m. 
3 9:30 a.m. 
11:30 a.m. 


Fee 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Graduate work in: 


Industrial Relations 
Personnel Administration 
Sociology 


Public Administration 


Full programs offered in day and night divisions the year around. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
820 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 11, Illinois 


Loyola University of Chicago 
School of Social Work 


For further information write to 


THE DEAN 


820 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 11, Illinois 


: 
he 
: 
at 


The Thirteenth Annual Convention 


of the 


AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


will be held at 


The Catholic University of America 


DECEMBER 28, 29, 30, 1951 


For complete information, contact 
Reverend Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


FOR THE CATHOLIC BOOKSHELF 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS, 136 pp., $1.00, and THE BOOK OF PSALMS, 
308 pp., $2.00. 

The first volumes to be completed in a new English version of the entire 
Bible, currently being made by members of the Catholic Biblical Association 
of America from the original languages of Hebrew, Aramiac and Greek 
with critical use of all ancient sources. Fidelity to the original, simple 
and intelligible English, elimination of archaic words and expressions 
characterize the new translation. In the Book of Psalms, the balanced 
phrasing of the original is reflected in both the literary structure of the 
English rendering and in the arrangement of its lines. 


St. ANTHONY GUILD PREss, Dept. 4-1480, PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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